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FOREWORD 


Major powers no longer show the flag but the smiling face of their leading 
statesmen. In line with current public relations practices, the carrot has replaced 
the stick. The carrot-hungry Spanish beast of state complained loudly when it was 
announced that President Eisenhower would fly over Spain, tantalizingly out of 
reach, in the course of his good will tour of Asia, Europe, and North Africa. 
When, under pressure from the Franco government, Eisenhower agreed to de- 
scend on Madrid from the clouds, there was rejoicing in the Madrid government; 
non fecit taliter omni nationi, as the Mexicans say of the descent of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe. While Eisenhower may not have intended to perpetuate the Franco 
government, there was widespread feeling in Europe and Latin America that wit- 
tingly or unwittingly he would do just that, and the result was considerable resent- 
ment against the United States. Flying visits are a two-edged sword; the Portu- 
guese Government was embarrassed by the visit to London of the anti-Salazar 
exile General Humberto Delgado. Whereas the Conservative Daily Telegraph 
was moved to defend England's oldest ally, liberal newspapers expressed embar- 
rassment that Great Britain should be supporting a dictatorship. 


Mexico too received its aerial visitation when Soviet First Deputy Premier 
Anastas I. Mikoyan arrived to inaugurate a three-week scientific and technical 
exposition. It was generally assumed that Mikoyan's visit marked the beginning 
of a Soviet trade offensive in Latin America. There was doubt about the possibil- 
ities of Mexican trade with Russia, but Mexican commerce with the rest of the 
world increased spectacularly. In sharp contrast, the balance of trade of Guate- 
mala was increasingly unfavorable, a factor which heightened the tension prevail- 
ing as the December 6 elections approached. Political unrest grew in El Salvador 
as the new electoral law was heatedly debated. The confessions of an arrested 
terrorist in Tegucigalpa seemed to confirm suspicions that the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment was behind the unrest plaguing the regime of Honduran President Ramén 
Villeda Morales. The Nicaraguan Government was not seriously endangered by 
the '15th of September" rebels, who were trying to emulate Fidel Castro, but its 
reputation suffered as the alleged brutalities of the National Guard suggested com- 
parisons with the Batista regime. The Guard made a serious mistake when it 
crossed into Costa Rica and, misinformed as to their identity, seized the occu- 
pants of a ranch house. Costa Rican President Mario Echandi, whose proposed 
entente cordiale with the Somoza regime was very unpopular among his fellow 
citizens, was forced to protest vigorously. 


The relations of the United States and Panama plunged to an alarming depth 
when on November 3, the 56th anniversary of Panama's independence from Colom- 
bia, popular celebrations turned into a bloody riot against the United States. As 
in the difficult relations of the United States with the volatile governments of 
Bolivia and Cuba, the State Department was successful in urging that a policy of 
sharp reprisals be avoided. Under Secretary of State Livingston T. Merchant 
was sent wearing a sprig of olive, and the Panamanian Government, which had 
hitherto done nothing to halt the anti-U.S. demonstrations, responded by helping 
to prevent trouble on November 28, the 138th anniversary of Panama's independ- 
ence from Spain. 


The acts of the Fidel Castro government are frequently labeled Communist 
abroad, when in reality non-Communist nationalism has produced results similar 
to those which Communism could be presumed to create. Thus the 10th National 
Labor Congress in Havana ended in a defeat for both the Communists and the anti- 
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Communist Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT), to 
which the AFL-CIO is affiliated and from which the Cuban labor confederation CTC 
withdrew. U.S.-Cuban financial relations received a sharp blow when moderate 
pro-U.S. Felipe Pazos was replaced by deeply anti-U.S. "Che" Guevara as pres- 
ident of the powerful National Bank of Cuba. None of the local American business- 
men really relished the humor in the current joke about the Chase National Bank 
having become Che's National Bank. U.S. public-opinion makers were clearly out 
to get Castro, and, as a step toward this end, to turn the Catholic Church against 
him. Cardinal Cushing of Boston contributed to this campaign by making errone- 
ous statements which were immediately denied by the acting head of the Cuban 
Church. Nor was the Cuban Catholic Congress, which Fidel Castro attended, a 
demonstration against him, as the U.S. press widely asserted. There was gross 
misrepresentation on both sides, and the Cuban propaganda machine carried on 
relentlessly its hate-America campaign, giving international distribution to a 
pamphlet entitled Cuba Denounces Before the World, in which the United States 
was depicted as being guilty of a Pearl Harbor against the people of Havana. The 
Cuban agricultural reform program, conceived in some ways with a high degree 
of professional skill but frequently carried out in a chaotic fashion, was seriously 
harming U.S. interests throughout the island. How far it would help or harm 
Cuban agriculture was a matter of dispute. While adopting a firm policy in the 
matter of fair and prompt indemnization for the seizure of U.S. property, Wash- 
ington refrained from the temptation to retaliate sharply by cutting the Cuban 
sugar quota and thereby wrecking the Cuban economy. U.S. experts seemed to 
think that it would be more discreet to leave that job to Castro himself. 


Duvalier's government in Haiti enjoyed a minimum of popularity; having in 
cavalier fashion expelled six opponents from the Senate, he was holding "elections" 
to select six of his partisans to fill the vacancies. In Haiti, the police is part of 
the Army and functions only in Port-au-Prince and Cap Haitien; outside of those 
cities, the Army itself serves as the police. The arrival of a mission of some 
fifty Marines and other troops to train the Haitian Army was therefore regarded 
simply as a means of providing Duvalier with an efficient police force with which 
to control his enemies. It would be hard to find a government less worthy of such 
bolstering than the present Haitian regime. 


Faced with the possible collapse of the Trujillo regime in the Dominican 
Republic, the United States was slowly withdrawing its support from that dictator, 
who retorted by resorting to that favorite instrument, an anti-U.S. campaign which 
was like Castro's campaign in a minor key. The charges made by Fidel Castro 
that Puerto Rico is a colony of the United States, as well as his sponsorship of a 
speaking tour of Latin America by the wife of imprisoned Nationalist leader Albizu 
Campos, have made Puerto Ricans especially sensitive; and the arrival in San Juan 
of a subcommittee of the U.S. Congressional Committee on Un-American Activities 
touched an exposed nerve. Many screamed. In the West Indies Federation, Jamai- 
ca's shrill complaints of inadequate representation were muted, and the danger of 
a break-up of the Federation seemed to have passed. Perhaps Jamaica's prosper- 
ity provided balm; the beautiful north coast of the island was attracting tourists 
who were avoiding Cuba; no hay mal que por bien no venga. A Trinidadian of 
Chinese extraction, Solomon Hochoy, was appointed Governor of Trinidad and To- 
bago, the first West Indian to be appointed Governor of a British territory in the 
West Indies. Presumably the example would be followed when new governors were 
appointed in the other territories. A five-year plan was drawn up for British 
Guiana, where a population explosion has followed the elimination of malaria. 


_ Unable to settle their own internal problems, Guatemalan politicians continued to 
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demand the annexation by direct or indirect means of Belize, to the annoyance of 
the Belize Billboard, which attributed this campaign to the frustrations felt by 
Belize's excitable "Latin" neighbors. 


J6vito Villalba, leader of the Venezuelan Uni6n Republicana DemocrAtica, 
nobly stifled the temptation to take advantage of the prevailing tension to break the 
tri-party coalition and thereby to bring about the collapse of the Betancourt gov- 
ernment. The Conservative Party in Colombia continued in a state of disunity; 
President Lleras Camargo conceded that the dissident factions had the right to 
exist and to criticize the National Front government. Thereupon the Anza-ospinistas 
issued a manifesto, and the Leyvistas denounced the National Front government as 
representing the oligarchy and not the people. In the Ecuadorian provincial elections, 
the Liberals and the Socialists won an overwhelming victory over the Conservatives 
in 11 of the nation's 18 provinces. 


The Texas Petroleum Company decided to withdraw from Peru, whereupon 
the Peruvian Government charged it with illegally photographing a border area 
and ordered its expulsion. Oilmen, probably with reason, regarded this as a legal 
trick to seize the valuable equipment which the Texas Company still had in Peru. 
Anarchy broke out again in the Bolivian countryside, brought on in part by charges 
that Rural Affairs Minister José Rojas Guevara was profiting illegally from the 
agrarian reform. Peace returned when Rojas was held for investigation. Presi- 
dent Alessandri of Chile, who during the first year of his administration had at- 
tempted valiantly to balance the national budget, added his voice to the growing 
clamor heard throughout Latin America of demands that an end be put to the sense- 
less expenditure of money on arms rather than on the needs of the people. While 
it was denied that he was referring to any country in particular, there was no doubt 
that his protest had been prompted by the purchase of two cruisers by the Peruvian 
Government, which ironically has been trimming its public welfare expenditures as 
part of an "austerity" campaign. 


Peronista activity increased in Argentina, and there was talk of an unidenti- 
fied leader called "El Comandante" and of a movement called the Movimiento 
Peronista de Recuperaci6n Nacional. The Secretary of War, General Larcher, 
countered with such vigor that the country was virtually transformed into a dis- 
guised military dictatorship. In general, the economic situation improved, but it 
remained to be seen whether this process was fast enough to produce a social de- 
tente. Uruguay seemed headed for what the United States and the International 
Monetary Fund regard as normalcy as the Chamber of Deputies approved the bill 
practically abolishing the rigged exchange system. The Paraguayan military ma- 
chine kept dictator Stroessner in power, but whether his sword, like that of Ba- 
tista, would be blunted and made useless in a series of skirmishes with a horde 
of enemies remained to be seen. 


Brazil's unpredictable maverick, Janio Quadros, defeated Juracy Magalhdes 
in the UDN primaries, even though he is not a member of that party. However, 
shortly afterwards he withdrew from the presidential campaign. It was suspected 
that he had clashed with UDN leaders and was unwilling to accept Leandro Maciel 
as his running-mate. Possibly he wished to campaign without being hampered by 
a minority party, especially in view of the meteoric rise of independent leader 
Fernando Ferrari, whose candidate won the elections for mayor of Pérto Alegre, 


(Continued on p. 636) 
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Spain's position among the Western nations was enhanced considerably by 
the announcement that President Eisenhower would include in the itinerary of his 
eleven nation good-will trip a visit to Generalissimo Francisco Franco. The de- 
cision for this visit was believed to be the result of the United States' desire to 
ensure Spain's continued support of the U.S.-Spanish mutual security pact and 
to pave the way for the possible construction of U.S. missile bases in Spain. 
However, the news of Eisenhower's proposed overnight stop in Madrid was hailed 
by the government-controlled Spanish press as not only a sign of Spain's strate- 
gic value to Western defense, but also as evidence of the correctness of Franco's 
policies over the last twenty years. Several Spanish newspapers stated that the 
West was belatedly realizing "the unfairness and uselessness" of its past criti- 
cisms of the Franco regime. Elsewhere, the announcement of the coming visit 
met with much opposition, not only from groups of Spanish exiles but also from 
many U.S. citizens who argued that Eisenhower's presence would make it seem 
that the United States does indeed support Franco's dictatorship, and thus would 
give world-wide status to Fascism, weaken the United States' position, especial- 
ly in Latin America, and add fuel to Communist anti-U.S. propaganda. Several 
prominent Americans urged that Eisenhower publicly address the Spanish people 
to emphasize America's continued belief in the principles of freedom and true 
democracy. 


Eisenhower's decision to visit Spain was also interpreted by many obser- 
vers as a new sign of the U.S. desire to see Spain become a member of the 
NATO pact. However, it was believed that neither country intended to press 
immediate Spanish participation, and that Spain's actual admission into the or- 
ganization might not come about for several years. Although Great Britain was 
believed to have modified its earlier policy of opposition, Norway and Denmark 
still stood strongly against Spanish admission on the grounds that allowing mem- 
bership to a Fascist dictatorship would be defeating the ideals of freedom and 
democracy on which NATO was founded. During a visit with West German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer in Bonn, Spanish Foreign Minister Fernando Marfa 
Castiella declared that although Spain looked with friendship upon NATO, it did 
not consider its membership in the pact necessary and was not seeking support 
for admission. 


On November 3, Generalissimo Franco reviewed the achievements of his 
20-year-old regime and indicated that he had every intention of remaining in 
power for a long time to come. Ina speech before 500 state and provincial 
leaders he claimed that his rule since 1939 had "created a democracy" and given 
confidence back to the people. At the same time, however, active opposition to 
the Franco regime continued. In Bilbao and other cities of northern Spain the 
government reinforced its vigilance against partisans of the "Basque Separatist 
Movement" who had been stirring up agitation in favor of the establishment of an 
independent Basque state. Night patrols were strengthened to keep members of 
the clandestine movement from continuing to plant bombs and post propaganda 
in public buildings (particularly those housing newspapers and radio stations). 
Several arrests were made, including that of Francisco Escauriaza Areilza, 
nephew of the Spanish Ambassador in Washington, José Marfa de Areilza. Others 
arrested included students from wealthy families in the province of Vizcaya, of 
which Bilbao is the capital. Observers believed that the rebellious incidents were 
the beginning of an all-out Basque campaign against the Franco government. 
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Opposition was also reported from within the government. On November 10, 
Julio Cer6én Ayuso, an official of the Foreign (Relations) Ministry, was sentenced 
by a military tribunal to four years' imprisonment for allegedly having supported 
the unsuccessful general protest strike of June 18 (HAR, XII: 304). Cerén's 
trial, originally scheduled for the first week in November, was suddenly post- 
poned without explanation until after the departure from Madrid of Ernest Davies, 
British Laborite and former Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs, who had in- 
tended to witness the event reportedly as a representative of a group of Spanish 
"democrats" in England. From Mexico came word that Spanish Republican Army 
General Alberto Bayo Giraud, who had trained Fidel Castro and his group in 
Mexico for their invasion of Cuba in 1956, was training guerrilla forces (com- 
posed primarily of Spanish exiles) near Havana for an overthrow of the Franco 
government. Bayo Giraud, who earlier had demanded Franco's resignation and 
threatened "war" if the demand were not heeded (HAR, XII: 130), issued a 
"Declaration of War" in which he announced plans for the invasion and called 
for the establishment of a Third Republic, the secularization of Church proper- 
ties, and agrarian, economic, judicial, industrial, military, and educational 
reforms. 


Doubt continued to be expressed over the success thus far of the Spanish 
economic stabilization plan initiated in July (HAR, XII: 362). Spain's tight 
credit policy, instituted as a part of the plan, was reported to have boomeranged 
because credit restrictions and a growing lack of confidence had caused business- 
men to shun even the small amount of credit that was available to them. The 
Christian Science Monitor listed as reasons for this failure: 1) lack of uniform 
policy within the government, 2) fear of unemployment and social unrest, and 
3) resistance of those interests whose rights had been infringed upon. It added 
that another key problem on which the success or failure of the plan rested was 
public confidence, which at present was lacking both in business and labor 
circles. 


The first foreign concession to explore for oil in the Spanish African pro- 
vince of Guinea was issued to Gulf Oil Company and its Spanish partner Com- 
pafifa Espafiola de Petr6éleos, S.A. (CEPSA). The two companies agreed to 
spend as much as $7, 750, 000 exploring for oil there in the next six years. In 
the Spanish Sahara competition was intensifying over rights to seek oil because 
of a recent discovery of commercial oil in the neighboring French Sahara. 
Spanish Government geologists had divided the Spanish Sahara into 108 zones of 
about 600,000 acres each for exploration purposes. Only 35 of these zones were 
considered potentially oil bearing, and some 14 oil syndicates had already sub- 
mitted 162 bids on them. The offers made by foreign companies for exploratory 
rights were considered especially important to the depleted Spanish Treasury, 
since several of the companies, including California Texas Oil, Cities Service, 
Richfield Oil Corporation, and Esso-Iberia Inc., a subsidiary of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, had agreed to spend as much as $20 million each if 
granted a concession. 


PORTUGAL 


In Lisbon it was reported that all English daily newspapers with the excep- 
tion of The Times were withheld from the Portuguese public on November 24 
because of the arrival in England of the self-styled political exile General 
Humberto Delgado, the unsuccessful opposition candidate in the 1958 presidential 
election (HAR, XI: 300), who had recently been living in Brazil. Earlier, the 
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London newspaper Daily Telegraph had interviewed Prime Minister Salazar and 
had praised the Portuguese Government for its establishment of a stable economy, 
new industries, "vast" construction programs, and an "excellent" education sys- 
tem. The stability of the Salazar dictatorship was contrasted with the experience 
prior to 1928 of more than forty different governments in less than twenty years. 
Salazar explained that the 25% vote for the Delgado opposition in last year's 
election had been registered simply because some elements, especially the 
younger generation, wanted a change. He denounced the opposition as threaten- 
ing to "destroy the government and our way of living." 


Meanwhile, Humberto Delgado, at the beginning of his trip to Europe, 
which was designed to establish what he called "the case against the totalitarian 
dictatorship" of Portugal, declared in London that during the election he had 
been accused by Diario da Manha, the official organ of the Salazar regime, of 
being a Communist, and by Mensageiro of Leira of receiving funds from the 
United States. He had sued both newspapers, but an amnesty for press offenses 
had been announced before the charges could be heard. He declared that in real- 
ity he supported a moderate democratic policy and that if no democratic alter- 
native were established to the present authoritarian regime in Portugal, which 
he termed "worse than the Germany of Hitler," the youth of the nation might turn 
to the extreme left. Delgado pointed to the unconfirmed reports of three 
attempted revolts during the past 18 months and predicted that if there were to 
be a rebellion, it would be started by the Army. He claimed that there was 
widespread support for the National Independence Movement which he had been 
leading from exile in Brazil and that the immediate tasks of a new regime 
would be to order an amnesty for political prisoners, to repeal the existing 
press law, and to implement Article VIII of the Constitution permitting freedom 
of speech and of assembly. 


Portugal DemocrAatico, a monthly newspaper published by Portuguese exiles 
in Brazil, analyzed anti-Salazar movements in Lisbon, Toronto, Buenos Aires, 
and Caracas and advocated the establishment of a united front by Portuguese citi- 
zens living outside of Portugal in an organized effort to overthrow the Salazar 
regime. 


The Portuguese-language newspaper, Diario de Noticias, published in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, reported the arrest of Aquilino Ribeiro, an author con- 
demned for disagreeing with the Salazar regime in a recent book. This account 
stressed that such suppression of the freedom of ideas weakened Portugal's posi- 
tion in the Hague Court trial concerning the enclaves of Dadra and Negar Aveli 
(HAR, XII: 474) in which Portugal "needs the moral support of the world" (or 
consequently may lose its colonial possessions in Africa and India). 


The nations making up the "Outer Seven" (HAR, XII: 364, 474, 531), Aus- 
tria, Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
announced on November 20 that they-had formed the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, a limited free trade area which they hoped would be a step toward an 
agreement among all 18 members of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC). The major difference between the Outer Seven and the 
European Common Market is that the Common Market has a common tariff sys- 
tem for trade with the rest of the world, whereas each country in the Outer Seven 
would remain free to decide its own external tariffs. In an apparent effort to 
prevent rather than create an economic split in Europe between the two blocs, 
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the Outer Seven proposed to locate its headquarters in Paris, since France is 
one of the six Common Market countries. Portugal's adherence to this group 
is an interesting example of the continuation of its historical policy of commer- 
cial alignment with England which stems from the wine trade of the Middle Ages. 
Portuguese Commerce Undersecretary Joo Augusto Dias Rosas declared that 
possible participation in a free market would offer Portugal the opportunity to 
increase its exports of industrial and agricultural products. He emphasized 
that a reorganization and concentration of Portuguese commerce was necessary 
because of the high number of small commercial enterprises that lacked the 
practical knowledge and financial backing to compete in world markets. He 
added that at present this change would not be brought about by the direct inter- 
vention of the government but was a task for the mercantile class itself. 


Trade between Portugal and Russia was to be increased. Portugal was 
to purchase 50, 000 tons of Russian petroleum in exchange for an equivalent 
value in domestic products. During 1958 Portugal's overseas province of 
Timor imported goods valued at $241,630 from Portugal and exported $90, 300 
to the home market. Iron ore exports for July and August doubled from Goa 
in comparison with the corresponding period of 1958. Cotton production for 
1959 was expected to amount to 21, 700 tons in Angola and 134, 800 tons in 
Mozambique. 


MEXICO 


Soviet First Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan arrived in Mexico to in- 
augurate a three-week scientific and technical exposition similar to that held 
recently in the United States. Mikoyan, the highest-ranking Soviet official 
ever to visit Latin America, embarked immediately on a busy program of meet- 
ings with Mexican officials including an interview with President Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos, an address before the members of the Mexican Senate, and visits to 
industrial centers. The interview with L6pez Mateos was described as a cour- 
tesy call, and no indication was given of the subject matter discussed by the two 
leaders. Premier Mikoyan invited Lépez Mateos to visit the Soviet Union where, 
according to Mikoyan, he would be received with "all kinds of honors."" The 
Mexican President accepted the invitation in principle but stated that the date 
of the visit would be determined later. Observers were doubtful that he would 
be in any hurry to fix a date. 


In a lengthy address before the Mexican Senate, Mikoyan stressed the need 
for the self-determination of peoples and declared that the aims of the Soviet 
Union were those of world peace and disarmament. Turning to the subject of 
the cold war, he stated that his country had never had "aggressive intentions" 
and that the issue was regarded with marked distaste by the U.S.S.R. Contrary 
to expectations, Mikoyan made no specific mention of expanding trade relations 
between the two nations; he did, however, touch generally on the problems of 
Latin America and the desire of the Soviet Union to work with the various nations 
in a mutual effort to resolve existing difficulties. The Soviet official commented 
on the comparative rates of economic growth of the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States, stressing the theme of Soviet superiority in registering annual increases 
in productive capacity and implying strongly that the Soviet Union would outpro- 
duce the United States in the matter of a few years. 
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The meeting between Mikoyan and Mexican Foreign Minister Manuel Tello 
included the discussion of several topics, the principal ones being colonialism in 
the Western Hemisphere and the Soviet policy on world disarmament. Mikoyan 
emphasized that Mexico had been the first country to introduce a resolution 
against colonialism in this hemisphere during an inter-American conference. 
He also made it clear that he realized that Mexico was not a satellite of the 
United States, although the two nations were closely linked economically and geo- 
graphically. 


During the course of Mikoyan's visit, it was announced that the Soviet Union 
was preparing the formal offer of a $100 million development loan to Mexico. 
Observers indicated that this was perhaps the real reason behind the visit, since 
acceptance of the offer would result in the establishment of a Soviet economic 
beachhead in the Western Hemisphere on the very doorstep of the United States. 
However, Mexico had used only $12 million to $16 million of a recently granted 
Export Import Bank credit of $100 million, and Mexican economists were conse- 
quently said to be regarding the Soviet loan offer lightly. The Soviet Ambassador 
to Mexico, Vladimir I. Bazykin, had unsuccessfully extended a similar offer to 
several other Latin American countries during a meeting of the Latin American 
Economic Commission last May (HAR, XII: 264). 


Leaving Mexico City, Mikoyan junketed to Ciudad Pemex, Veracruz, where 
he spent several days visiting petroleum installations in the area and conferring 
with Pascual Gutiérrez Roldén, director of Mexico's national petroleum industry. 
It was rumored that the Soviet official had offered substantial credits and loans to 
Mexico for the purchase of petroleum equipment, but this was neither confirmed 
nor denied. Winding up his tour of industrial installations, Mikoyan inspected the 
Altos Hornos steel plant in Monterrey. 


Public reaction to the nine-day Mikoyan visit was varied. Political observ- 
ers indicated that this was probably the first step in an all-out Soviet cultural and 
economic offensive in Mexico. The opening of the Soviet Industrial Exposition, 
which attracted large crowds throughout its three-week span, seemed to support 
this contention. Some Mexicans, however, took exception to the propaganda bar- 
rage unleashed by the Soviet guides who conducted tours through the exhibits, and 
police units were called in to prevent the barbed jibing from turning into a riot. 
Premier Mikoyan missed no opportunity to direct cutting remarks at the United 
States, emphasizing the recent failure of the U.S. moon rocket. He also said that 
Russia would emerge victorious from its "peaceful economic competition with the 
United States." 


Although the final evaluation of the Mikoyan visit had not yet been made, 
there was little doubt in the minds of observers that, all things considered, the 
trip had been highly successful. The Mexican press, however, remained some- 
what hostile in its coverage of the visit and made disparaging comments when 
Mikoyan attempted to draw a parallel between the Mexican and Bolshevik revolu- 
tions. Nevertheless, the Mexican people seemed to have received a favorable over- 
all impression of the Soviet First Deputy Premier. 


The newly appointed governor of Baja California, Eligio Esquivel Méndez, 
took office on November 1 in the capital city, Mexicali, under the protection of 
federal troops and the combined police forces of Mexicali and the nearby town 
of Ensenada. Members of the rightist opposition party, Partido Acci6n Nacional 
(PAN), attempting to hold a protest meeting in the town square, were chased 
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back to party headquarters, which was kept under military surveillance for the 
rest of the day. As a result of these police measures, the change of office took 
place without incident. A week later, however, the fight resumed. In Tijuana, 
Panista ex-candidate for mayor Ceferino Sanchez Hidalgo organized a "'silent" 
parade in protest against the installation of Esquivel and the imprisonment of 
several party members in Mexicali. At a street corner on the line of march 

the police were waiting with tear gas, and in the confusion which ensued one per- 
son was killed and several wounded. Among the latter was SAnchez Hidalgo, who 
was imprisoned with bail set at 5,000 pesos ($400). PAN later accused Esquivel © 
of denying proper medical attention to those hospitalized and alleged that hospi- 
tal officials would allow only members of the Partido Revolucionario Institu- 
cional (PRI--government party) to visit the patients. 


Government authorities had refused the Panistas permission to hold their 
protest meeting on the day of Governor Esquivel Méndez' inauguration on the 
grounds that there was no longer any reason for political gatherings. The 
Panistas, however, invoked Article 9 of the Mexican Constitution, which guar- 
antees the right of assembly. A similar conflict over this basic constitutional 
provision had also marred the disputed Baja California state and municipal 
elections in July (HAR, XII: 365, 419-20). In November the Uni6én Nacional 
Sinarquista (UNS--extreme rightist Catholic party) declared its support of PAN, 
which was by then asking Supreme Court intervention. The general headquar- 
ters of the Tijuana Panistas was moved across the border to San Isidro, Cali- 
fornia, where heated Panista declarations fostered references in Southern 
California newspapers to the "revolution in Tijuana." It was possible that the 
Panistas planned to enlist the support of Mexicans living in the United States 
but retaining voting rights in Mexico. 


On November 5 students in Guadalajara, Mexico's second largest city, 
scuffled with police when the latter attempted to stop a public meeting being 
held in protest against an increase in city bus fares. The students then 
climaxed the day by stealing 97 of the city buses. Authorities undertaking an 
investigation of the situation were confronted with recalcitrance on the part of 
both the students and the bus drivers. The latter announced their intention to 
suspend service until the fare increase was approved once and for all by the 
government. A truce of indefinite duration was finally declared, during which 
a study of the bus companies' finances was to be made by a commission of 
bus company representatives, students of economics, and public accountants 
under the guidance of the director of the Economics Department of the Univer- 
sity of Guadalajara. 


Students at the University of Puebla also continued to agitate against in- 
creases in the local bus fares, apparently not content with the settlement 
reached in October (HAR, XII: 533). After voicing their claims for several 
days from a loudspeaker installed in the University, they were stirred to re- 

_ newed turbulence on November 6 when Puebla street vendors, who had been 
forbidden to sell their wares on the public thoroughfares, marched in protest 
through the streets of the town. On hearing of this demonstration, the students 
rushed out of the University to continue their speechmaking in front of the Muni- 
cipal Palace. Police dispersed the vendors, and military forces scattered the 
students, but local shopkeepers put up their shutters for the day. 


Demetrio Vallejo, leader of the railroad workers' union and instigator 
of the major railway strike which temporarily crippled three of the nation's 
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government-owned rail lines in March 1959 (HAR, XII: 134-35, 192), achieved 
a type of martyrdom by receiving a severe beating in Mexico City's Lecumberri 
federal penitentiary, where he was still awaiting trial. The prison guard who 
administered the beating claimed that Vallejo had attacked him with a jagged 
piece of iron. 


Government and private agencies combined forces to restore order to the 
areas in Colima, Jalisco, and Michoac4n damaged by the hurricane in October 
(HAR, XII: 533). During the first part of November the highway from Manza- 
nillo to Colima was lined with refugees in exodus from the stricken area. Con- 
centrated efforts gradually restored telephone and telegraph communications 
and repaired roads and railroads, large sections of which had been washed out 
or buried under landslides. Some 1,500 deaths were estimated and the extent 
of damage to agriculture in the region could not be determined at once, althou 
losses were estimated at over $80 million. In the Manzanillo area there was . 
extensive damage to bananas, coconut palms, African palms, and sugar cane. 
The cattle ranching area around Colima, traditional home of the Mexican charro, 
was also severely affected by the disaster. The entire Manzanillo fishing fleet, 
valued at $640, 000, was destroyed, leaving 600 unemployed. The Instituto 
Nacional de la Vivienda (National Housing Institute) announced plans to build 
3,500 new houses in the disaster area, and the federal government projected 
studies to raise new, better planned cities out of the rubble. 


Meanwhile a storm from the north buffeted Veracruz and lowered tempera- 
tures throughout the Central Plateau early in November. Ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico were closed to navigation and telephone and telegraph communications 
were interrupted as strong winds blew down trees and demolished houses in 
Veracruz. Since most of the crops of the region had already been harvested, 
agricultural losses were not extensive, although local banana growers were re- 
ported to have been affected. 


Panamericana and La Impulsora del Sur, two sulphur refining companies 
of Coatzacoalcos, Veracruz, came under attack from the Department of Public 
Health and the Unién Ganadera Regional (Regional Cattlemen's Union). The 
Department of Public Health conducted a survey which showed that excessive 
amounts of sulphur fumes were being diffused into the Coatzacoalcos air, en- 
dangering the health of inhabitants. Cattlemen from Texistepec, Veracruz, 
claimed that the lives of 2, 000 head of cattle had been endangered by the 
presence of sulphur compounds in the waters which irrigated their pasture 
lands. The companies were ordered to make necessary reforms in their methods 
of operation. 


The Mexican balance of payments position registered a phenomenal im- 
provement during the first six months of 1959. Total revenues from commodity 
and service exports for this period were listed at $722.2 million as compared 
with $642.8 million for the same period in 1958. Cotton sales increased from 
$54.8 million in 1958 to $64.0 million in 1959; cattle sales rose to $11.8 million 
and shrimp revenues mounted to $8.7 million. Revenues from mining rose 
from $41.6 million in 1958 to $47.0 million in 1959. The most significant con- 
tribution to the improved situation was registered in the marked reduction in 
government imports. Ferrocarriles Nacionales de México, the Mexican Nation- 
al Railways, reduced its imports 77%, largely through cutting back new equip- 
ment purchases from the United States in favor of equipment manufactured in 
Mexico. CEIMSA, the government-operated purchasing agency for agricultural 
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products, reported a decline in imports of 73% and PEMEX (Petrdleos Mexicanos) 
cut its imports 37%. The Mexican trade deficit from January to June 1959 was 
listed at $79 million based on imports listed at $486 million and exports at $407 
million; this represented a marked improvement over the $256 million deficit 
recorded for the same period in 1958. 


Trade delegations from Japan and West Germany visited Mexico during 
November. The Japanese mission offered three-year credits to Mexico for the 
purchase of equipment for the petroleum, railway and fishing industries. Al- 
though Japan is the second largest market for Mexican exports, with total pur- 
chases of $24.4 million during the first six months of 1959, and the largest 
world buyer of Mexican cotton, Japanese exports to Mexico have remained far 
below the level of their imports, registering only $6.4 million during the same 
period. However, the Mexican Government recently authorized the import of 
350 Japanese-made Datsun automobiles, and a group of Mexican trade officials 
was scheduled to visit Japan in May 1960. The West German delegation made 
a study of the need for industrialization in Mexico and offered ten-year credits 
for the purchase of industrial machinery which would be repayable in agricul- 
tural products. 


The Aluminum Company of America, ALCOA, announced that financial 
arrangements had been made for the construction of a $20 million aluminum 
smelter to be located in the state of Veracruz. The smelter would be controlled 
by a new company, Aluminos, S.A., which was to be financed jointly by Inter- 
continental, S.A., a Mexican investment firm, with 55% interest, ALCOA with 
35% interest, and a European group holding 10% interest. Estimated annual 
production for the smelter was 20 thousand metric tons. 


The Export-Import Bank announced the granting of a $1.6 million credit 
to Cementos Atoyac, S.A., for the purchase of machinery. It was estimated 
that production at the new Puebla installation would be increased to 400 tons of 
cement daily. The credit would be repayable in six years. 


An expenditure of 240 million pesos ($20 million) was announced by the 
Altos Hornos steel mill in Monclovia, Coahuila, to enlarge existing facilities 
and to increase production capacity by 200,000 tons annually. Steel production 
for 1960 would increase by an estimated 450, 000 tons with the completion of 
the Monclovia project and ariother project in Monterrey. 


The 1959-60 cotton crop was estimated at 1.7 million bales (500 lb. gross), 
a drop of 27% from the record crop of 1958-59 which was listed at 2.3 million 
bales and 15% below the five-year annual crop average of 2.0 million bales. Ex- 
port sales of Mexican cotton were estimated at over 1.0 million bales. The 
Mexican coffee quota for the first quarter of the 1959-60 market year (October 
to December) remained the same as for the last quarter of 1959, 236,345 bags. 
An excess of 826, 000 tons of sugar for 1960 was forecast with present produc- 
tion listed at 1.9 million tons and present consumption at 1.1 million tons. 
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GUATEMALA 


An air of tension hung over Guatemala as twelve political parties, eight of 
them right wing and four left wing, prepared for a test of strength at the polls on 
December 6. When the registration period closed in mid November, approxi- 
mately two hundred candidates had registered for the election, in which half of the 
66 representatives in the unicameral Congress would be replaced. Personalities 
would dictate the choice of voters, for party lines and ideologies would necessarily 
become hazy with so many parties from which to choose. The right wing parties 
feared a resurgence of leftist influence and the possibility that a considerable num- 
ber of left wingers might be elected in the crucial December balloting. Victory at 
the polls at that time was considered an important omen for the 1963 presidential 
race. 


During the first part of November, many Guatemalans feared that leftist for- 
mer President Juan José Arévalo would return from exile to be a congressional 
candidate, but the Partido Revolucionario Auténtico was unable to register him be- 
cause the Electoral Tribunal had rejected his candidacy. A military tribunal issued 
orders for the arrest of Arévalo, now teaching at the Central University of Cara- 
cas, and also of former President Jacobo Arbenz, currently residing in Uruguay, 
if either should return to Guatemala. Both were charged with complicity in the 
July 1949 assassination of Armed Forces chief Colonel Francisco Javier Arana, 
who had been staunchly anti-Communist. 


A special meeting of Congress was calied after the strange disappearance 
of one of its members--Luis David Eskenassy, leader of the rightist Movimiento 
Democr§Atico Nacionalista. Eskenassy's parents had notified Congress that their 
son had disappeared on November 16 and that they feared he had been kidnapped 
or killed. They further claimed that on November 14 deputies Lionel Sisniega 
Otero and Francisco Mor4n had offered Eskenassy the post of Ambassador to 
Chile and $15,000 if he would leave Guatemala. Sisniega and Mor4n denied the 
charges and stated that they were out of Guatemala City when Eskenassy disap- 
peared. 


More bombs shook Guatemala City in November (HAR, XII: 369, 423, 479, 
535), and disturbing rumors were circulated that some 900 Guatemalan exiles 
living in southern Mexico planned to cross the Suchiate River and invade the coun- 
try in order to overthrow the regime of President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes. The 
Mexican police reinforced the border with additional military troops but commented 
that recent torrential rains would probably render any invasion attempt ineffective. 


A court in Escuintla released the 17 Mexican fishermen being held for "il- 
legal" fishing off the Pacific coast of Guatemala. The men were freed because it 
apparently could not be proved that they were breaking any existing law. This was 
the second time during 1959 that the Guatemalan Government had detained Mexican 
fishermen for alleged poaching in Guatemalan waters (HAR, XII: 13). 


President Ydfgoras Fuentes was alarmed by the increasingly unfavorable 
balance of trade brought about by rising imports and the simultaneous decline in 
the price of coffee, Guatemala's leading export. In an attempt to stem the outflow 
of government reserves, he announced the following economic measures: an in- 
crease of 20% in import taxes on about 600 articles termed "luxury" items by the 
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administration; an outright prohibition on the importation of some 90 items pro- 
duced locally; and the cancellation of import tax exemptions granted during 1959 
for textiles and textile products. In addition, the government ruled that import 
expenditures must be used for the purchase of basic necessities or for the acqui- 
sition of capital goods required in Guatemala's program of economic development. 


EL SALVADOR 


Political agitation reached a peak in November when the National Assembly 
approved a new electoral law requiring that political parties have 5,000 registered 
members before being officially recognized as political entities. Passage of the 
measure was preceded by three weeks of public discussions at the National Univer- 
sity (HAR, XII: 536), and teachers, students, workers, a priest, and representa- 
tives of political parties participated in the debate concerning the law in the Na- 
tional Assembly. Opponents of the bill filled the public galleries and demonstrated 
noisily when Victor M. Esquivel, president of the National Assembly, enforced the 
provisions of the Assembly by-laws by permitting each non-Congressional partici- 
pant in the debate to hold the floor only once and for a maximum of 15 minutes. 
The Assembly deputies, all supporters of the official Partido de Unificaci6n Demo- 
crftica maintained that 5,000 members was a minimum requirement for political 
groups claiming to represent the people. The prohibition of political parties with 
anarchist or Communist policies was also protested, but the Assembly included it 
in the new law in order to reinforce the constitutional provision proscribing the 
promulgation of anarchic doctrines. The passage of the law caused four public 
demonstrations and a three-day strike by National University students. The Asso- 
ciation of Law Students wrote to President José Marfa Lemus asking him to veto 
the bill, but the President announced in a press conference that it would receive 
his approval; he also stated that Communists were using the electoral law as a 
pretext for protest demonstrations. 


Ad4n Torres Valencia, former national police officer, created a sensation 
when he declared before a criminal court that the police had tortured and killed 
many citizens in carrying out the orders of two former police chiefs, Colonel En- 
rique Palomo Bonilla, now second-in-command of the Air Force, and Colonel J. 
Alberto Medrano. Torres Valencia also declared that the 1955 San Salvador fire 
that consumed university buildings and the main post office was ordered by Palomo 
Bonilla. Former President Oscar Osorio was called as a witness but declared 
that he knew nothing about the alleged crimes. 


Foreign Minister Alfredo Ortiz Mancfa announced that the five ambassadors 
to the Organizaci6én de Estados Centro Americanos (ODECA) had been named to 
serve as a temporary executive committee for ODECA. The member nations had 
been unable to agree on a successor to the secretary general, J. Guillermo Tra- 
banino, whose term of office expired on October 14 (HAR, XII: 536, 539). 


Two delegates from the Organization of American States (OAS) visited San 
Salvador and obtained ratification from the National Assembly of the agreement to 
establish an Inter-American Development Bank. At the same time it was announced 


that the first meeting of the bank's governing board would be held in San Salvador 
January 21-29. 


Cotton experts from Mexico, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and El Salvador met in 
San Salvador to discuss the classification of cotton, complying with a resolution of 
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the Inter-American Cotton Federation. Agriculture Minister Rafael Diaz Salinas 
estimated the next coffee harvest at 1,820,000 quintales (1 quintal - 101.47 lbs.), 
1% less than last year's crop. A commercial mission from Japan, made up of 
businessmen and representatives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, visited El 
Salvador to promote commercial activities between the two countries. 


HONDURAS 


Several members of the opposition Partido Nacional, including Victoriano 
Echeverri and Arturo Torres Wills, were arrested at San Pedro Sula on charges 
of conspiring against the government. Also arrested was Blas de Jesis Chirinos 
Banegas, who confessed that he was responsible for the bombs which had ex- 
ploded recently in Tegucigalpa and declared that the bombings were part of the 
revolutionary activities of Colonel Armando Velfzquez Cerrato (HAR, XII: 82, 
257, 372). Arturo G6mez y G6mez, an accomplice of Chirinos Banegas, took 
asylum in the Salvadorean Embassy as soon as he learned of the latter's arrest. 
Chirinos Banegas stated that for some time he had been receiving bombs from — 
the Nicaraguan Embassy in Tegucigalpa. The conspirators had used the diplo- 
matic pouches of the Embassy to carry messages between Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, and Embassy employees had talked openly of revolutionary plans, even in 
the presence of the acting Nicaraguan Ambassador, Ricardo Garcfa Leclaire. The 
latter denied the charges, stating that they were intended to impair relations be- 
tween Honduras and Nicaragua. However, the situation improved somewhat, and 
Alfonso Ortega Urbina was named Nicaraguan Ambassador to Honduras. At the 
request of Nicaragua, a military commission was sent by the Organization of 
American States (OAS) to investigate the activities of armed rebel groups along 
the border between the two countries. The Honduran Government also showed its 
determination to prevent new incursions of rebels into Nicaragua when it sent in- 
structions for increased vigilance to authorities in the departments of Choluteca, 
El Parafso, and Olancho. Nicaraguan exiles in Tegucigalpa were warned to re- 
frain from conspiring against the Nicaraguan Government from inside Honduras. 


In his annual message to Congress, President Ramén Villeda Morales re- 
viewed the activities of his second year in office, pointing out that his government 
had faced more problems in two years than any other government in the history of 
Honduras. Despite the continuous unrest which had prevailed during the past year, 
293 new schools had been opened, increasing the nation's student population by 
25,445 and reducing the number of children without schools to 175,000. Villeda 
Morales also announced that the national budget for 1960 had been set at 98 mil- 
lion lempiras ($49 million), 8.4 million more than the 1959 budget. Financing 
for the sum would come from normal government revenue (77 million lempiras), 
domestic loans (5 million lempiras), and foreign loans (16 million lempiras). 


The National Maritime Union of Honduras was founded under the auspices of 
the Trade Union Federation of North Honduras, whose director, Luis F. Guerra, 
studied trade unionism in the United States for a year on a grant from the AFL-CIO. 
Seventy-five per cent of the 500 unlicensed seamen working for the United Fruit 
Company subsidiary, Empresa Hondurefia de Vapores, signed individual cards that 
were sent to the National Maritime Union of the United States with a petition to ob- 
tain the union's jurisdiction for their labor contracts. 


An economic appraisal revealed that international reserves on October 31 
totaled $17.6 million, $7 million more than on October 31, 1958. Government in- 
come from January to October increased $1.5 million over the same period in 
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1958. Banks granted credits amounting to 26.5 million lempiras during the year 
ending in September 1959, 40% of which was for agriculture, 29% for commercial 
activities, 19% for construction, and 12% for other activities. Minister of Eco- 
nomics and Finance Jorge Bueso Arias stated that a new bilateral free trade treaty 
’ with El Salvador was under study to replace the present treaty, which would ex* 
pire in January 1960. 


NICARAGUA 


The National Guard found itself busy chasing rebels back across both the 
Honduran and Costa Rican borders. According to National Guard reports, the 
"15 de Septiembre" rebels who had entered Nicaragua from Honduras in October 
(HAR, XII: 538) were driven back into Honduras, where Honduran authorities 
reportedly arrested 11 of them. In a vain attempt to capture the Costa Rica- 
based rebels, the Nicaraguan National Guard crossed the Costa Rican border, 
thus creating a serious conflict with that country (see COSTA RICA). Meanwhile, 
a subcommittee of the Inter-American Peace Commission of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) conducted an investigation in Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica to gather evidence on the causes of international tension in the area. 


In New York, Chester Lacayo, nephew of revolutionary leader Enrique 
Lacayo Farf4n, said that he had come to the United States to ask the OAS to send 
an investigating team to Nicaragua to "see for themselves the deplorable condi- 
tions under which the Nicaraguans are being forced to live."' Lacayo and his 
cousin, Fernando Argliello, leader of the New York-based revolutionary move- 
ment against President Luis Somoza, told Sally Sheppard of The Tico Times 
that the National Guard was carrying on a campaign of wanton destruction and 
brutality. "The guards go up to a peasant's home and ask for the men of the 
family. If the father and grown sons are not there, the guards claim they must 
be fighting with the rebels and proceed to loot and burn the home," Lacayo said. 
He also claimed that the Nicaraguan revolutionary movement was definitely anti- 
Communist but that there were about 25,000 Communists in Nicaragua. Leaders 
of the Nicaraguan revolutionary movement living in New York said that they had 
received telephone calls threatening the lives of their young children. 


The Inter-American Press Association reported that press censors in 
Nicaragua had suppressed a denunciation of methods used in the trial of Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro and other prisoners involved in the June uprising (HAR, XII: 
316, 483, 538). Nicaraguan authorities reportedly prohibited the publication of 
defense objections in Chamorro's La Prensa of Managua, which repeatedly had 
been the object of discriminatory censorship (HAR, XII: 427, 483). 


According to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Japan replaced the United 
States as Nicaragua's largest export market in the first half of 1959. Nicaraguan 
exports to Japan during that period amounted to $14.7 million, 69% of which came 
from cotton sales. Nicaraguan exports to the United States--mainly coffee and 
food products--amounted to only $12.2 million. The United States remained Nica- 
ragua's most important source of imports, providing imports valued at $17.5 mil- 
lion during the same period. The government's modern slaughterhouse, the only 
one of its kind in Nicaragua, shipped about $1 million worth of veal by air to Miami 
during its first year of operation. 
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A widely publicized border incursion aroused the nation in November. Ap- 
parently misinformed that Nicaraguan rebel activities were being carried on at a 
certain Costa Rican ranch house, National Guard units from Nicaragua crossed 
the border into Costa Rica and captured all the occupants of the ranch house, who 
turned out to be its owners, some workers, and two public revenue officers also 
living there. The guards shot and wounded the owner's seven-year-old daughter, 
burned the house, and took all the captives back across the border to nearby 
Cardenas for interrogation. Costa Rican President Mario Echandi formally pro- 
tested this violation of national territory to the Nicaraguan Government. The 
Costa Rican Congress passed a resolution reinforcing the protest and urging the 
President to bring the issue before the Organization of American States (OAS) 
should such an incident ever recur. The Nicaraguan Government apologized and 
released the prisoners, explaining that the guards did not know they were on Costa 
Rican soil at the time of the incident. 


The New York Times reported that former President Otilio Ulate formally 
accepted the presidential nomination of the governing Partido Uni6én Nacional for 
the 1962 elections. Ulate held office from 1949 to 1952. 


President Echandi announced that, in accordance with its demilitarization 
program, Costa Rica was completing negotiations to sell its surplus arms in the 
United States and would use the proceeds to buy farm tractors. The U.S. military 
mission in San José was acting as intermediary between Costa Rica and the Inter- 
national Arms Corporation. A spokesman for the U.S. mission termed Costa 
Rican hopes for as many as 40 tractors in the exchange negotiation "a bit opti- 
mistic."" Echandi remarked, "In our small way we are making history as a Latin 
American country sending arms to the United States." 


In accordance with the quota authorized by the Latin American coffee agree- 
ment board, an estimated 760,000 bags (60 kilograms each) of coffee from the 
1958-59 harvest were exported; almost half went to West Germany and slightly 
over a third to the United States. The 1959-60 coffee crop was estimated at a 
record 905,000 bags. Under the latest World Coffee Agreement, signed in Sep- ; 
tember by 17 countries, Costa Rica was assigned an export quota of only 694,000 
bags. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that a fertilizer plant had been pro- 
posed for Costa Rica at a cost of approximately $7 million. The plant, which 
would be built by the International Development and Investment Company of the | 


United States might be expanded to a $20 million installation if sales could be 
made throughout Central America. A Costa Rican firm announced plans to manu- 
facture synthetic textiles from imported raw materials. A Japanese proposal to 
erect a $6 million paper mill was pulticinel without details. 


A law was passed whereby employers with net tquabbe incomes above 
300,000 colones (about $53,000) a year would be required to pay their employees 
one month's extra salary at the end of each year. The law, passed over the veto 
of President Echandi before he obtained a legislative majority in October, would 
also apply gradually over the next two years to employers with net taxable in- 
comes below 300,000 colones. 
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Costa Rica was the scene of a conference out of which it was hoped that a 
Political Training Center would develop. The Partido de Liberaci6n Nacional of 
former President José Figueres, the Venezuelan Accién Democr§Atica party, and 
the Institute of International Labor Research provided the initial stimulus for the 
meeting which was held November 25-28 on the farm Lucha Sin Fin belonging to 
Figueres. Fifteen parties of liberal tendencies were invited to send delegates; 
they represented Central America, Mexico, and Cuba, as well as the APRA from 
Peru and the Liberal Party of Colombia. The political confusion in Cuba was re- 
flected in the fact that no fewer than four parties were selected to represent that 
country, whereas in every other case only one was designated. The four were: 
Movimiento 26 de Julio, Partido Auténtico Revolucionario, Directorio Revolu- 
cionario, and Frente Nacional DemocrAtico Triple A. The meeting was well at- 
tended, although Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn of Puerto Rico, who sent warm 
greetings to the congress, was unable to arrange for the attendance of represent- 
atives of the Partido Popular. Moreover, the official Mexican Partido Revolu- 
cionario Institucional expressed its inability to participate in the conference, 
leaving in the air its role in the proposed training center. In any case, the dele- 
gates present agreed to the creation in San José of a Political Educational Insti- 
tute. The board of directors was to consist of representatives of Venezuela's 
Acci6n Democrf4tica, APRA of Peru, Partido Revolucionario of Guatemala, 
Partido Liberal of Honduras, and Partido de Liberaci6n Nacional of Costa Rica. 


PANAMA 


Relations with the United States plunged to a 30-year low after a student 
demonstration planned for November 3 (HAR, XII: 374, 541), the 56th anniver- 
sary of Panama's independence from Colombia, turned into a bloody, five-hour 
riot, injuring about 80 persons and causing thousands of dollars worth of damage. 
Early in the day the leaders of the Tercer Partido Nacionalista (so called because 
it was the first party to be created when the two-party system broke down), 
Aquilino Boyd and Ernesto Castillero Pimentel, who had inspired the demonstra- 
tion, drove peacefully with their party through the Canal Zone waving Panamanian 
flags in a gesture reaffirming Panamanian sovereignty. Later a group of students 
appeared at the boundary to plant the Panamanian flag in the Zone. Zone police- 
men blocked their path, arresting two students after a slight skirmish. An un- 
official Panamanian report claimed that a Zone policeman had seized a Panamanian, 
dragged him across the street into the Zone, and beaten him savagely before re- 
leasing him. It was also alleged that a Panamanian flag attached by the students 
to a Zone traffic signal had been desecrated. The reported incidents inflamed 
some 2,000 demonstrators, who surged into the Zone armed with rocks and sticks 
to face Zone policemen and firemen using tear gas, birdshot, and firehoses. After 
four hours of rioting, Canal Zone Governor William Potter asked for U.S. troops, 
who, with the aid of some Panamanian National Guardsmen, drove the mob out of 
the Zone an hour later. During the melee a band of about 150 students lowered the 
U.S. flag in front of the American Embassy, destroyed it, and raised the Pana- __ 
manian flag in its place. Several U.S.-owned automobiles and a railroad car were 
burned, and windows in U.S.-owned or -occupied buildings were broken. Mobs 
turned to looting, which continued into the next day. In Col6én, Panama's second 
city, demonstrators attacked the U.S. Consulate. Complaints and countercom- 
plaints were issued and rejected. The United States charged that Panama did not 
attempt to control the demonstration, and Panama accused the United States of in- 
citing the mob by unnecessary and unjustifiable violence. President Ernesto de la 
Guardia declared that Panama would refuse to pay any damages, although none had 
been requested. 
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Panamanians were further annoyed when, as an immediate consequence of 
the rioting, entry into the Republic by Americans living in the Canal Zone was pro- 
hibited for several days. Governor Potter canceled purchases of foodstuffs and 
beverages from Panama, as Zone inspectors could not travel into the Republic to 
perform their duties. Inspired by Potter-nemesis Aquilino Boyd, the Panamanian 
Congress unanimously passed a resolution censuring Potter for "reprisals," for 
the unwarranted use of violence, and for failure to implement the terms of the 
1955 treaty. The Congress also resolved not to rest until the Panamanian flag 
flew over the Canal Zone. An open letter signed by many prominent Panamanians 
was sent to President Eisenhower demanding that Potter, whose term was to ex- 
pire in six months, be recalled; the request was refused. — 


After talks between various officials had failed to improve the situation, the 
United States sent its third- ranking State Department official, Under-Secretary 
Livingston T. Merchant (recently appointed as successor to retired political af- 
fairs chief Robert Murphy) to fly to Panama on a trouble-shooting mission. This 
move in effect by-passed Panama's Ambassador in Washington, Ricardo Arias, 
who is also the official party's presidential candidate. After the rioting, Arias 
had left his political campaign to return to Washington. The Merchant mission as 
well as the announcement that a special presidential advisory committee on Latin 
American affairs including Milton Eisenhower would be created were well re- 
ceived in Panama. Shortly after the announcement of the Merchant mission, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower ordered that all commissaries in the Canal Zone purchase from 
the United States or deficit- ridden Panama those articles formerly purchased from 
a third country if the price were lower. The implementation of this policy was de- 
layed, however, by disturbances at the end of the month. Merchant, in his conver- 
sations with Panamanian officials, including President de la Guardia, stated that 
the United States recognized Panama's titular sovereignty in the Canal Zone. While 
some Panamanians hailed this as a concession, those demanding the right to fly the 
Panamanian flag over the Zone held that titular sovereignty had been admitted by 
the United States as early as 1906. Plans also were announced to train Panamanians 
for higher-paid jobs in the Zone after Panama reiterated its old charge of wage dis- 
crimination against its citizens. Demands for a larger share of Canal income, pos- 
sibly half of the gross revenue, were led by Aquilino Boyd, who stated in a public 
speech that Panama had so far received only .89% of Canal profits. The gross rev- 
enue of the Canal was $83.1 million in 1958, while net profits were only $2.6 mil- 
lion; Panama received an annuity of $1.93 million. September 1959 Canal transits 
grossed $3.8 million. 


Although restrictions on movements of Canal Zone residents and military 
personnel were lifted, tensions mounted in anticipation of announced demonstra- 
tions on November 28, the 138th anniversary of Panama's independence from 
Spain. Some of the approximately 3,000 U.S. citizens residing in Panama City 
were spat upon in the streets or experienced similar vulgarities. On Novem- 
ber 28 demonstrators were kept out of the Canal Zone by the combined forces of 
the United States and a much more co-operative Panamanian National Guard. 
Denied access to the Zone, the amorphous mob turned to breaking windows and 
pillaging stores in Panama's capital. Accepting the responsibility placed on it by 
the United States to maintain order, the Panamanian Government reportedly ar- 
rested 150 of the known agitators, not including the Tercer Partido Nacionalista 
leaders Boyd and Castillero. The demonstration on November 28 included a con- 
tingent from David, Panama's third largest city, located in Chiriquf Province. 
The chiricanos, apparently inspired by the movement of Fidel Castro, carried 
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a large poster with the Cuban's portrait, as well as many pro-Castro placards. 
This group attempted to break up a peaceful rally in the capital before going on to 
the Canal Zone. Activity at the United Arab Republic's legation was reported to 
be greatly increased. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


A wave of arrests swept Cuba throughout November as counterrevolutionary 
activity increased. It was reported that more than 250 persons were arrested on 
suspicion of conspiracy and anti-government acts in Oriente, Las Villas, and Pinar 
del Rfo Provinces. All property belonging to the arrested counterrevolutionaries 
was to be confiscated and distributed to landless peasants. The counterrevolutionary 
strength, estimated at about 18,000, was drawn from friends and relatives of men 
sentenced to death by Premier Fidel Castro, dissenters from the 26th of July Move- 
ment, unemployed ex-army men, splinter groups from traditional Cuban political 
parties, middle class property owners, anti-Communists, and other small groups. 
Though it was still a divided underground, the scattered elements were apparently 
working with a steadfastness of purpose sufficient to arouse Castro's apprehension. 
The trials of hundreds arrested during the last four months, including three U.S. 
citizens, began on November 30 before the military courts which had recently been 
re-established in an attempt by the Cuban Government to stifle and discourage fur- 
ther counterrevolutionary activity. At the request of Castro, his former aide, 
Major Pedro Dfaz Lanz, was jailed by U.S. authorities in Florida on Cuban charges 
of murder and attempted murder in connection with the October 21 "leaflet bombings" 


of Havana (HAR, XII: 542). At the end of November he was awaiting possible ex- 
tradition. 


In Havana during the 10th National Labor Congress, which attracted some 
3,000 delegates representing about 1.5 million Cuban workers, the labor confedera- 
tion Confederaci6én de Trabajadores de Cuba (CTC) withdrew from the anti- 
Communist Organizaci6n Regional Interamericano de Trabajadores (ORIT--Inter- 
American Regional Organization of Workers), to which the AFL-CIO is affiliated. 
The primary reason for the withdrawal was not ORIT's anti-Communist orientation 
but the fact that it was too closely tied to the AFL-CIO and therefore subject to ex- 
cessive control by U.S. labor. Other manifestations of anti-U.S. feeling were to 
be found in many of the resolutions approved by the delegates, including protests 
to the U.S. Government against the alleged arming of planes on U.S. territory for 
attacks on Cuba and the alleged U.S. discrimination against Cubans in the wages 
paid workers at the U.S. naval base on Guanténamo Bay. Also proposed was the 
creation of a new neutral "revolutionary confederation of Latin American workers" 
to be directed by the CTC. Despite a seemingly sympathetic attitude toward Com- 
munism and a Castro plea for “unity in labor," the proposal to include Communists 
on the executive committee of the CTC was rejected and a pro-Castro 26th of July 
slate of officers was elected. Curiously, the CTC adopted a resolution banning all 
strikes for a year; another resolution provided for the contribution of one day's pay 
from each member to pay for arms purchases by the Cuban Government. The con- 
federation also favored a $100 per month minimum wage. Chaos marked the en- 
tire four-day meeting; internal squabbles, a Communist thrust for power within the 
confederation, and a heated discussion of "Yankee Imperialism" created a stormy 
atmosphere which even Castro found impossible to calm. He angrily compared the 
tumultuous session to a lunatic asylum. 
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The search proved futile for Army chief of staff Camilo Cienfuegos, who 
disappeared on a flight from Camagtiey to Havana at the end of October (HAR, XII: 
543). No trace was found to indicate what had happened to him, though the myste- 
rious circumstances surrounding the affair gave vent to the powers of imagination. 
Murder, kidnapping, or a fatal accident were possible, though there was no evi- 
dence to substantiate any of these possibilities. Another confusing note was the 
story of a U.S. nurse, Vani L. Maris, who was quoted by the Miami News as 
saying that she had given blood directly to Cienfuegos as he lay unconscious in a 
military hospital near Havana on November 5. Official Cuban sources said that 
Mrs. Maris had donated blood to a blood bank "in memory of Camilo Cienfuegos, "' 
not that she had given him blood. Castro announced that Cienfuegos was probably 
drowned at sea, his plane blown off course by bad weather. The announcement, 
however, did not quell the rumors that the trusted leader might have defected. 
The search still continued throughout Cuba; it was extended even into Florida by 
the United States, and into the Bahamas by Great Britain. All Cuba went into 
seven days of mourning for its popular revolutionary hero. 


For the fifth time since assuming power in January 1959, Fidel Castro re- 
organized his Cabinet. The most important of the new appointments was that of 
Ernesto ("Che") Guevara as president of the National Bank of Cuba. Guevara 
also had been recently named to head the industrial division of the Agrarian Re- 
form Institute, which has charge of expropriating and distributing land and of form- 
ing co-operatives of various kinds. Considered one of the most anti-U.S. and 
leftist of Cuba's officials and accused by some of being a Communist, Guevara 
would set the financial policies of the Castro regime as head of the central bank. 
He replaced Felipe Pazos, a moderate, who was subsequently appointed to the 
newly created post of Ambassador in Charge of European Economic Affairs. 


The Cuban Catholic Church seemed to be next in line for trouble with Castro 
when Richard Cardinal Cushing of Boston claimed that the Cuban Government had 
confiscated Church funds. However, the accusation was officially denied by the 
Cuban prelate Monsignor Evelio Dfaz, suffragan bishop of Havana, a pro-labor, 
pro-Castro priest who has become the de facto head of the Cuban Church since dis- 
credited Cardinal Arteaga has been virtually shelved by the Vatican. A great show 
of religious faith was evidenced when thousands of Catholics flocked to Havana in 
preparation for the Cuban Catholic Congress held there in honor of the Virgin of 
El Cobre, the Cuban patroness. During the congress, the participants condemned 
Communism and roared their approval when José Ignacio Lazaga, one of the speak- 
ers, declared that "we want betterment of the worker, but not Communism." The 
Premier, who had denied charged of Red infiltration in his government, was among 
the million Catholics who stood in the rain and cold at a midnight Mass opening the 
congress. It did not seem likely that he would jeopardize the support of his many 
Catholic followers. 


Notes of protest and accusation continued to pass between Cuba and the United 
States, with no lessening of tension between the two countries. A Foreign Ministry 
release--a 14-page pamphlet filled with "atrocity" pictures and entitled Cuba De- 
nounces Before the World-- was an epitome of Cuban propaganda against the United 
States for permitting "fugitives from revolutionary justice" to attack Cuba, con- 
spire against the government, and attempt to re-establish the former "bloody reign 
of terror." In answer to this and other complaints, the United States forbade the 
formation of a Cuban Government-in-Exile in its territory. It also took energetic 
measures to keep the United States from becoming the base of operations against 
the Castro government by stationing 100 additional agents of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in Florida. 
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It appeared increasingly unlikely that Great Britain would exchange 17 re- 
cent-model Hunter jets for the 17 Sea Fury aircraft already designated for Cuba 
(HAR, XII: 545). The United States was exerting strong pressure on Great Brit- 
ain, much to Castro's annoyance. A British refusal would cause Castro to seek 
other markets, as recently indicated when he sounded out Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union on the possible purchase of MIG jet fighters. Voluntary contributions 
flowed in to purchase the jet planes, demonstrating popular support for the move. 
It was estimated that $300,000 had been received. Many European arms manufac- 
turers continued to supply arms to Cuba. According to the New York Times, 
5,000 automatic rifles were delivered from Belgium, with 19,000 more on order; 
and French Mystére jets had been purchased supposedly before the United States 
requested a virtual ban on arms shipments in an effort to prevent an arms build- 
up in the Caribbean. Spanish and Italian arms were also filtering in. 


It seemed as if the vitriolic Cuban charges of recent months against the 
United States were intended as an emotional build-up for further drastic action, 
this time against U.S. concerns and property in Cuba. Expropriation was no 
longer a fear but a reality. Files of Cuban, U.S., and other foreign oil explora- 
tion firms were seized and seaied by officers of the Cuban National Development 
Commission. Subsequently, a law was passed stating that foreign oil concession- 
aires must drill on their properties rather than hold them for exploration, and 
furthermore must turn over 60% of their earnings to the Castro government. Along 
with other cattle land, 33,500 acres of the King Ranch were seized and made into 
a government-run co-operative. Despite the loss of land, the cattle generally 
were not confiscated; however, since it was impossible to feed them, they had to 
be sold. Then the Agrarian Reform Institute stepped in and issued orders that no 
one except the government might buy the cattle, nor might they be exported. Thus, 
the large ranches not only lost their land but were forced to sell practically all of 
their herds at the government's price and on government terms. Several other 
U.S.owned agricultural, ranching, mining, and hotel interests were also taken 
over, including 10,000 acres on which the Bethlehem Stee! Corporation had min- 
eral concessions, the extensive henequen plantations of the International Harvester 
Company, and the large Havana Riviera Hotel. 


To encourage economic growth, savings bonds were offered to the Cuban 
people. The sale of these bonds, the value of which was not made public, was to 
finance industrial, tourist, housing, water, and sewage programs. Tourism was 
in dire need of a boost; the effect of Cuban politics on this formerly lucrative 
trade had been disastrous. Cuba's tourist earnings this year would probably come 
to $10 million in comparison to $65 million in 1957 and $50 million in 1958. Air 
tours to Cuba were down 90%, and at least five major steamship companies oper- 
ating in the Caribbean area--including the Grace, Cunard, and Swedish-American 
lines--canceled their stops at Havana. 


The agricultural picture looked promising as the sugar market continued 
strong, though there was a possibility that the United States would cut its Cuban 
sugar quota. Coffee and tobacco also held firm, both in production and sales. 


HAITI 
Haitians in three departments went to the polls on November 15 to elect re- 


placements for the six senators expelled by President Francois Duvalier in Octo- 
ber (HAR, XII: 546). Most of the candidates were strong supporters of Duvalier, 
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and the public appeared apathetic about the election. The only violence reported 

on election day was a pre-dawn bomb explosion in which no one was injured. Two 
bombs also exploded in an empty field near the American Embassy on November 17, 
but again there was no damage. 


In a press interview at the beginning of November, President Duvalier said 
that the political situation in Haiti had improved considerably. He denounced ter- 
rorist bombings, adding that they had been less frequent in recent months, but 
charged that there was still considerable Communist activity. He stated that the 
fight against illiteracy and unemployment was continuing and termed the former 
Haiti's greatest problem (nearly 90% of the population is illiterate). Duvalier 
also said that repeal of the state-of-siege imposed in May 1958 would have to be 
decided by Congress. 


The U.S. military mission, consisting of 40 Marines under Colonel Robert 
Debs Heinl, Jr., and 11 Navy and Coast Guard men, reported considerable prog- 
ress in training Haiti's troops, which total 5,100 men (4,300 of them in the Army). 
Duvalier had requested the military assistance in 1958 within the provisions of the 
Haitian general aid program being sponsored by the U.S. Government. The mis- 
sion arrived in January 1959 and began training Haitian troops in the maintenance 
of internal security. Haiti also asked the United States to re-equip the Army, 
which was currently using seven different types of rifles, some of them extremely 

antiquated. 


U.S. technical advisers were helping to reorganize the Haitian Government 
and had to plan for economic development in what the New York Times called the 
third largest over-all technical aid program the United States has undertaken in 
the Western Hemisphere. Sixty-seven experts, including four financial experts 
and one traffic expert to study the increasing traffic problem in Port-au-Prince, 
were at work in Haiti in November, and the group was expected to increase to 92 
by the end of the year. Major areas under study were an agricultural development 
program and tax structure revisions. 


As November ended, Haiti's army was in a state of partial alert because of 
reported Dominican troop movements along the border. This activity was appar- 
ently caused by rumors that relations between Haiti and Cuba, strained since Au- 
gust (HAR, XII: 435), were returning to normal. Ulrick Saint Louis, the Haitian 
Ambassador to Venezuela, announced that his government intended to suggest a 
commercial treaty with Venezuela. Since the Venezuelan Government has been 
increasingly hostile to the Dominican Republic, the proposed Haitian move was 
interpreted by some as a sign that Haiti was trying to weaken its ties with the 
Dominican Republic. 


The Haitian budget for 1960 was set at $27.8 million. The 1959 budget of 
$33.6 million was balanced only through a $6 million grant from the United States; 
temporary tax changes to secure an additional $1 million to $1.5 million were being 
presented to the Haitian Congress in an attempt to balance the 1960 budget. 


The United States arranged to exchange $6 million worth of surplus wheat 
for an equivalent value of bauxite to prevent curtailment of mining activity in 
Haiti by the Reynolds Metals Company, which was faced with an oversupply of 
the ore. The bauxite was destined for the U.S. strategic materials stockpile. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A report in El Mundo of San Juan, Puerto Rico, asserted that El Caribe, 
the principal daily in the Dominican Republic, was spearheading a campaign against 
foreign influences in the country. The United States was the main target of criti- 
cism, and the first shots were being fired at the imported foreign language publi- 
cations, mostly in English, which were circulating in business establishments in 
Ciudad Trujillo and elsewhere. The Dominican press emphasized that the sale of 
material printed in a foreign language violated a 1949 law, adding that this law also 
applied to music from the United States, which tended to weaken the influence of 
Dominican composers. Both violations were considered offensive to Dominican 
national sentiments. These initial criticisms in the government-controlled press 
seemed to set the stage for more pointed attacks against foreign-owned and oper- 
ated business enterprises. The U.S.-owned Dominican Telephone Company was 
accused of being a foreign monopoly which abused the public, discriminated against 
Dominicans in matters of salary and race, and which, moreover, gave a very poor 
telephone service. Ina long series of articles stressing the anti-Dominican char- 
acter of this concern, political commentator Sixto Espinosa Orozco predicted that 
the company had no choice but to sell out to the government since a past decree 
calling for its nationalization was still in effect. This would essentially consti- 
tute expropriation. 


Industrial concessions which had been granted to Americans and Dominicans 
for periods of from ten to twenty years as incentives to industrial development 
were revoked by the Dominican Government during November. Important oil con- 
cessions which had been granted to promoters from the United States and other 
nations were included in this government order. 


The Dominican Government charged that Dominican exiles in the United 
States were conspiring to overthrow the Trujillo government and demanded that 
the United States halt these plots. Attorney General Luis E. Suero named as the 
chief conspirators Alfonso Canto, Nicolds Silfa, Francisco Henrfquez, Héctor 
Tulio Arvelo, and Homero Almanzar. Suero stated that Arvelo had traveled be- 
tween the United States and Venequela in an effort to organize plans for an inva- 
sion of the Dominican Republic. 


There were many conflicting rumors concerning the health of Generalissimo 
Rafael L. Trujillo following the announcement early in November that he would 
not be in his office until after January 1, 1960. The critical financial condition of 
the nation caused the government to suspend the annual Christmas bonus given to 
government employees each year. However, so much ill feeling resulted from 
this action that Trujillo offered to contribute $1 million from his "personal funds" 
toward reinstating the bonuses, and Lieut. Gen. Rafael Trujillo, Jr., announced 
that he would give up his monthly salary of $3,000. Later El Caribe published a 
full page of the names of army officers, policemen, and party members who were 
also hastening to subscribe to the bonuses. 


Michael Hilton, diplomatic correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph, 
stated that the Vampire jet airplanes sold to the Dominican Republic two years 
ago had been supplied by Sweden, where they had been manufactured under spe- 
cial license. This contradicted reports that Great Britain had arranged the 
transaction. 
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PUERTO RICO 


A parade of hostile witnesses claimed immunity under the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution when a subcommittee of the U.S. Congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities began an investigation both in New York and San Juan of 
Communist Party activities among Puerto Ricans. According to the New York 
Times and the San Juan Star, this Congressional Committee indicated that it had 
undercover reports about Communist plans to "liberate" Puerto Rico through 
violence. Congressman Gordon H. Scherer (Rep., Ohio), a member of the House 
Un-American Activities Subcommittee, was quoted by the Christian Science Mon- 
itor as saying that in New York City and in Puerto Rico there was a hard core of 
Communists who, loyal neither to the United States nor to the people of Puerto 
Rico, were dedicated agents of the Soviet Union. A group of forty Puerto Rican 
educators, lawyers, writers, doctors, and senators issued a statement on No- 
vember 17 protesting the hearings being held by the Subcommittee in San Juan. 
Their statement asserted that the Subcommittee lacked the moral authority to 
exercise its function in the Island and that its presence would give rise to a cli- 
mate of fear. José Benftez, chairman of the Puerto Rican Partido Popular Demo- 
cratico (PPD), also criticized the Subcommittee's plan to hold hearings in San 
Juan. La Prensa of New York strongly supported Benftez's view, at the same 
time wondering why he had not mentioned the Puerto Rican government's failure 
to make an official public protest. In San Juan, after only two hours had passed 
and only three witnesses had been called, the unscheduled third-day session of the 
hearings ended abruptly on a discordant note when Partido Independentista Puertorri- 
quefio (PIP) president, Gilberto Concepci6én de Gracia, was rebuffed in an attempt 
to introduce into the records of the hearing a resolution of the Puerto Rican Bar 
Association. William M. Tuck (Dem., Va.), Subcommittee chairman, indicated 
that he would recommend that the Committee on Un-American Activities initiate 
proceedings for contempt against each of the 13 hostile witnesses who had refused 
to answer questions during the San Juan hearings. Each of these had done so on 
the grounds that he challenged the Subcommittee's right to hold hearings in Puerto 
Rico. 


Leo O'Brien (Dem., N.Y.), chairman of the Subcommittee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representatives, commented significantly on the 
political status of Puerto Rico in an interview published on November 28 in the 
San Juan Star. He indicated that his subcommittee would hold hearings in San 
Juan in early December and that the inquiry would closely scrutinize whether the 
Island's "commonwealth" status should be permitted to become permanent or 
should be considered a transitional relationship. Stating that an honest and fair 
plebiscite on the status of Puerto Rico must be held, he added that for Governor 
Luis Mufioz Marfn to claim that an electoral victory for himself and his party in 
the past years had been equivalent to a plebiscite was "sheer nonsense." O'Brien 
and his subcommittee seemed to have made elaborate preparations for the hearings 
and to have been well versed in regard to Public Law 600, the Puerto Rico Federal 
Relations Act. 


A U.S. Budget Bureau report which estimated that statehood would have cost 
Puerto Rico $188 million in fiscal 1959 was hailed by Governor Mufioz Marfn as a 
confirmation of his own estimates. At the same time, it was attacked as errone- 
ous by Estadista party leader Luis Ferré. This report had been requested by the 
U.S. House Interior Affairs Committee in connection with its study of the political 
status of Puerto Rico. 
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The New York Times reported that birth control tests, aimed at easing 
population pressures in Puerto Rico, were going forward despite opposition from 
the Roman Catholic clergy. According to Mrs. Celestina Zalduondo, head of the 
Family Planning Association, 10,000 impoverished persons were participating in 
the contraceptive control experiment. In addition, a thousand men and women an- 
nually have undergone sterilization operations arranged by the Association. 


The economy of Puerto Rico continued at a high level, with the exception of 
agriculture. Sugar suffered the largest reverses, since much of the good cane 
land was being diverted to cattle raising because of the government's offer of sub- 
sidies to cattle ranchers to expand their industry. In an attempt to reverse the 
failure caused by the breaking up of the sugar cane estates and the establishment 
of proportional benefit farms, the government now proposed to spend $250,000 to 
improve the low yield of sugar cane per acre. Tobacco and coffee were being 
planted on marginal land formerly used for grazing. The Puerto Rican Agricul- 
tural Association asked the legislature to devote a session to the agricultural 
crisis. Tourism, however, continued to expand rapidly, with most of the large 
hotels booked for the entire winter season. Unemployment was at a low level 
since the construction industry in both public and private spheres was maintain- 
ing activity despite the U.S. steel strike; supplies of structural steel were avail- 
able from local and European sources. A sharp increase was expected in mer- 
chandise sales as Christmas spending began. Eight garment firms from the 
United States announced that they would open plants in Puerto Rico. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal 


Like a "norther" that brought temporary high winds and rough waters to 
upset the banana grower and the tourist alike, the storm over the Port of Spain 
Inter-Governmental Conference on the Federal Constitution soon appeared to have 
blown itself out. Despite the early departure from the Conference by Jamaican 
delegates (HAR, XII: 549), it was soon announced that Premier Norman Manley 
and Finance Minister Vernon Arnett would represent Jamaica on two committees, 
while Donald Sangster, deputy leader of the Opposition, together with three civil 
servants, would act as their advisers. Federal headquarters stated that these 
committees would examine the implications of Dominion status for the West Indies 
in its constitutional, political, economic, and financial aspects. The basis of 
representation in the Federal House of Representatives would be considered by a 
working party of ministers from the 10 territories. 


Bombarded with criticism from all sides almost from its inception, the 
Federal Government worm appeared at last to be turning. Trinidad Premier 
Eric Williams, who had long been one of its most persistent prodders and who 
had embarked on direct negotiations with Venezuela over customs problems (HAR, 
XII: 551), announced on November 7 that these discussions were in a state of in- 
definite suspension and that the Trinidad mission had been recalled. Although 
Williams refused to give reasons for this volte-face, the Federal Government an- 
nounced three days later that the British Government had agreed to the assumption 
by the West Indies Federal Government of responsibility for the conduct of nego- 
tiations and the signing of agreements with the Venezuelan Government. At the 
same time the British Government had informed the Government of Venezuela of 
this delegation of authority to the West Indies Federal Government. Although a 
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face-saving clause was inserted to allow the Trinidad Government to negotiate on 
purely local matters, it was obvious that Williams had received a sharp rebuff. 


An expansion of the telecommunications system of the West Indies at an es- 
timated cost of $2 million was announced. This would include a new link between 
Trinidad, Barbados, and the outside world. A new wireless transmitting station 
and central telegraph office in Jamaica to cover Trinidad, Jamaica, and Belize 
with telex to New York alia a new service to Nassau, plus additional telephone 
channels to Miami and Barbados, were included. This would be welcome since 
the Caribbean overseas telephone services in particular frequently have been the 
subject of critical comment. 


Speaking on behalf of the Jamaican Government, Rudolph Burke said in the 
Legislative Council that the Federal Government had asked Jamaica to refrain 
from taking action over television licenses until a federal policy for the West 
Indies had been worked out. Neville Ashenheim criticized the delay regarding 
television and pressed for its early introduction. 


Jamaica 


A thorough reorganization of the Jamaica Government Railway, involving 
its transfer to a statutory corporation, was announced with the introduction of a 
bill in the House of Representatives. Despite substantial deficits over many years, 
inadequate service to the public, and obsolescent rolling stock and equipment, all 
of which were admitted, the government considered that the railway was an essen- 
tial public utility. 


After a summer of drought and recurrent water crises in Kingston, the 
Jamaican Government announced the establishment of a Watershed Protection 
Commission. This body, with J. A. N. Burra, Conservator of Forests, as chair- 
man, would seek to counter the threat to the island's water supplies from erosion 
and deforestation, which had destroyed the capacity of the hillsides to retain mois- 
ture and had often resulted in flash floods alternating with equally disastrous 
droughts. Construction of a dam in the Yallahs River Valley, with a storage ca- 
pacity of 8,300 million gallons to give a daily yield of 23 million gallons, was rec- 
ommended by Howard Humphreys and Sons Ltd., consulting engineers, in a report 
to the Water Commission. Water could be piped from this new dam to the Mona 
reservoir which the Waicr Commission had recently put into service. 


With eight new hotels starting business for the 1959-60 winter season, 
Jamaica seemed to be leading the Caribbean in the expansion of the lucrative tour- 
ist trade, aided by the troubles which were afflicting Cuba. A new resort area 
was opening up at Negril in the western tip of the island, where work on a 10-mile 
beach road was started. This was inspected by Governor-General Lord Hailes, 
who expressed his confidence in the work which the Jamaican Government was 
doing to develop this area. rs 


Opening the international seminar at the University College of the West In- 
dies, Wills O. Isaacs, Minister of Trade and Industry, called for all territories 
in the Latin American and Caribbean sphere of influence to extend the development 
of trade among themselves. The seminar was held under the auspices of the U.S. 
International Cooperation Administration and the Jamaican Government. While the 
majority of the papers showed that production by large agricultural estates offered 
few problems, many representatives of South American countries said that the in- 
efficiency of small farmers caused great difficulty and uncertainty in the market- 
ing of their products. 


Trinidad 


It was announced that Solomon Hochoy had been appointed Governor of Trini- 
dad and Tobago, succeeding Sir Edward Beetham, who was due to retire in June 
1960. Hochoy, born and educated in Trinidad, had held various posts in the latter 
island and had been Colonial Secretary there since 1956. This appointment seemed 
to indicate that in the future local governors were to be appointed in the West Indies. 
Hochoy would be the first West Indian to become Governor of a British territory in 
the West Indies. Since latent racial stresses exist in the island, the appointment 
of a man belonging to the small Chinese community received favorable comment. 


David Weintraub, manager of the Trinidad Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion, announced that fifty applications had been made by new enterprises to receive 
pioneer status, which would result in substantial taxation exemptions. The projects 
involved $20 million, half of which came from local people, although in value for- 
eign applications accounted for $16 million. These new developments initially 
would give employment to 2,000 persons, rising later to 4,000. Plans were under 
consideration to broaden the categories of articles entitled to enter duty free so 
that the tools of production and imported materials ieee by local industries vi 
would not be unduly burdened. 


British Guiana 


A report published under the name of Financial Secretary F. W. Essex and 
drawn up by Peoples Progressive Party (PPP) ministers together with British of- 
ficials set out a new five-year plan for British Guiana. It aimed at economic and 
social development with the major emphasis on projects which would increase pro- 
ductivity and strengthen the economic sector. The encouragement of private in- 
vestment was envisaged, with tax holidays for pioneer industries which had proved 
so successful in other parts of the Caribbean. With the sugar estates paying higher 
wages and employing fewer people, the growing of rice was being placed in the fore- 
front of the government program. Upcouniry, the Demerara Bauxite Company had 
almost completed its new alumina processing plant at a cost of roughly £12 million, 
while £5 million was being invested in a manganese mine. 


A special correspondent of the London Times commented that the land set- a 
tlements included in the report would help to find an outlet for the startling increase 

in the population due to the elimination of malaria. These would also mainly bene- 

fit the East Indian rural population on whose support PPP leader Cheddi Jagan de- 

pended. The reporter also remarked on the greatly enhanced appearance of George- 

town with its i9th century houses on stilts and charming green boulevards laid out f 
along the old Dutch canals, and on the improvement wrought by the completion of 

housing schemes by both the government and the sugar estates. 


British Honduras 


Alvaro Montero Padilla, president of the Legislative Assembly of Costa 
Rica, speaking in the Guatemalan Congress, called on the United States to define 
its policy toward Belize (British Honduras). Among those present in the diplo- 
matic corps balcony was U.S. Ambassador Lester D. Mallory. Montero urged 
that the United States should support the sovereign rights of Central America and 
not those of Great Britain in regard to this territory. The Belize Billboard com- 
mented editorially that these Central American nations lived in a constant state of 
frustration and that with their Latin temperament, it was natural that they should 


seek some scapegoat. It added that as long as British Honduras stood firm, no 
power on earth could take its land away. 
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The London Times reported that Jack Downie, Senior Economic Adviser to 
the United Kingdom Treasury who had visited British Honduras to advise on eco- 
nomic policy, recommended a policy of controlled immigration for agricultural 
settlement to achieve a population of 300,000 by 1975. Since the present popula- 
tion is only 82,000, the proposal may well prove controversial because of the im- 
plication of substantial immigration from the West Indies which would alter the 
present racial balance. 


Sir Colin Thornley, Governor of British Honduras, appointed Queen's 
Counsel Charles Henville as sole commissioner to report and recommend any 
action to be taken regarding a leakage of the report by Constitutional Commissioner 
Sir Hilary Blood (HAR, XII: 552). Part of Blood's recommendations, considered 
at a secret meeting of the executive council, had appeared on the front page of the 
Belize Billboard. The newspaper commented that this attempt to suppress infor- 
mation was a backward step for British Honduras, where the freedom of the press 
to publish information at its disposal had up to the present been generally respected, 
and that the Billboard would not cooperate in any move which could lead to indirect 
and unjustified censorship of the press. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


A crisis in Venezuela's tri-party coalition was reached and passed without 
serious damage to the government of President R6mulo Betancourt. The diffi- 
culties, which grew out of criticism of Betancourt and his Accién Democr§Atica (AD) 
party by the other participating parties (HAR, XII: 553), had been tabled pending 
the return of J6vito Villalba from an official visit to neighboring countries. Prior 
to Villalba's return and subsequent inter-party discussions, local newspapers had 
figuratively drawn and quartered the "unity'"' government. It was reported in sev- 
eral newspapers that Villalba's Uni6n Republicana DemocrAtica (URD), the second 
strongest party in Venezuela, had "withdrawn from the government pact and joined 
the opposition, " and indeed it was a fact that the three URD Cabinet members-- 
Communications Minister Manuel Lépez A. Rivas, Foreign Minister Ignacio Luis 
Arcaya, and Labor Minister Luis Hernfndez Solfs--had submitted their resigna- 
tions to the President. However, after rather informal meetings between the 
President and Villalba, along with various Cabinet ministers and party leaders, 
it was agreed that there existed no real threat to the coalition but only intra- 
governmental grievances which would not create a rupture. The URD directorate, 
however, formed a list of observations and suggestions which Villalba presented 
to Betancourt. It was reported that the document included the following points: 

a) The government had not as yet adopted adequate means to improve the economic 
status of the masses or to protect Venezuelan economic interests; b) The govern- 
ment had not complied with the Pact of Punto Fijo (HAR, XI: 613) in that repre- 
sentation in it was not in accordance with the electoral results of December 1958; 
c) The government had been "hypersensitive" to criticism from newspapers and 
coalition parties to the point of creating or accentuating conflicts; and, d) The 
government had made such use of presidential decrees and police measures to 
limit strikes and public demonstrations that it was feared that this might result in 
a threat to the right to dissent. Betancourt agreed to study the URD statement and 
to comment or act upon it after due consideration. 
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Villalba expressed his confidence that the conflicts would be resolved for 
the good of the nation; and Rafael Caldera, leader of the COPEI (Christian Social- 
ist Party), stated his opinion that, although the coalition did not mean that the 
President should be "the mere instrument of the parties," yet the coalition gov- 
ernment should more closely reflect the policies of its members. However, he 
added emphatically that, despite criticism, ''to break up the coalition would be un- 
justifiable."' Contrary to premature reports of a split, it appeared that the drive 
in favor of a co-operative government was greater than any partisan dissatisfac- 
tion or criticism of government policy. 


The Venezuelan Congress began a special session on November 25 to con- 
sider 25 bills and the first drafts of a constitutional revision. It was expected that 
the session would last until April 1960. Among the matters awaiting legislative 
attention were the Agrarian Reform Bill (HAR, XII: 388); the extraordinary bud- 
get; the approval of the appointment of a prelate to replace Mngr. Rafael Arias 
Blanco, bishop of Caracas, who died in an automobile accident in October (HAR, | 
XII: 555); a family loan bill; a law against "illicit enrichment"; and other vital 
economic and social measures. The Agrarian Reform Law had undergone a few 
adjustments in the Permanent Joint Congressional Commission, the main changes 
from the original draft being: the condemnation and abolition of latifundios (large 
estates); possible free grants of land as family parcels; the elimination of collec- 
tive agricultural units; the creation of the National Council for Agrarian Reform 
instead of the present National Commission for Agrarian Studies; and the prohibi- 
tion of rentals of family parcels. 


The Venezuelan Government utilized a highly critical letter written by 
General Jesis Marfa Castro Leén, the Venezuelan military attaché in London, to 
arouse popular support for the existent political system and public antipathy toward 
the government's reactionary critics. Castro Leén participated as Secretary of 
Defense in the governing junta which was set up after the January 1958 revolution. 
He later balked against government policy and, after attempting to initiate a move- 
ment among the military to overthrow the junta in July 1958, he was "exiled" to 
London as military attaché. The open letter to President Betancourt, sent first 
to wire services, printed in New York, and finally relayed to Caracas, consisted 
of a long and querulous diatribe against the "state of social chaos that is the an- 
tithesis of everything that justified the revolution of January 1958."' The letter 
called upon the Armed Forces to put an end to their "calculated and premeditated 
liquidation" by government politicians "directed by the Communist party." Al- 
though the letter provoked considerable public attention, the official reaction bor- 
dered on indifference. Ratl Leoni, president of Congress, stated that, "General 
Castro Le6n demonstrated again that he is a maladjusted individual who still be- 
lieves that in Venezuela there is opportunity for political adventurers.'' Govern- 
ment sources reported that the contents of the letter constituted grounds for dis- 
charge and legal action against General Castro Le6én, if it could be determined that 
he was indeed its author. 


The Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) sent a protest to President 
Betancourt regarding the exiling of three newsmen as a result of the terrorist ac- 
tivities that took place in October (HAR, XII: 552). The newsmen, Alfredo Abila- 
houd and Marcos Aurelio Rodriguez (both of the Caracas daily La Raz6n), and 
Sim6n Jurado Blanco (of El Universal), were placed on airplanes and sent to New 
York after writing articles which were interpreted as being designed to incite ter- 
rorism. The protest, sent by IAPA president William H. Cowles, asked that the 
newsmen be treated according to normal judicial procedures if a case existed 
against them and that they be allowed to continue to work as newsmen. 
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Two exiled Cubans flying from Miami managed to stir up a minor tempest 
when they mistook the island of Aruba for Venezuela. With the intention of 
bombarding Maracaibo with anti- Betancourt leaflets acquired in the Dominican 
Republic, the fliers released their materials on the Dutch island about 20 miles 
off the coast of Venezuela. Because of engine trouble, the pair was forced to 
land on the island, where they were seized, fined, and released despite a request 
by President Betancourt to the Dutch Government that they be detained for inter- 
rogation by the Peace Commission of the Organization of American States. The 
incident touched off a declaration prohibiting all private flights over Venezuela 
under penalty of being shot down by the Venezuelan Air Force. A Venezuelan pro- 
test was sent to the Dutch Government for not complying with Betancourt's re- 
quest, but according to government sources in Caracas there was no danger of a 
break in relations over the matter. Two Americans and a Dominican arriving in 
Aruba from the Dominican Republic later claimed the plane left behind by the 
Cubans. 


The Federacién de Centros Universitarios of the Central University sent a 
cable to Cuban Defense Minister Ratl Castro and Director of Industrialization 
Ernesto ("Che") Guevara inviting them to participate in a mass student and labor 
demonstration in El Silencio plaza in support of the regime of Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro. The announcement of the invitation brought a wave of protest from party 
leaders and government officials. AD secretary-general Jesis Paz Galfrraga ex- 
plained the government's opposition to the visit, stating that many Venezuelans did 
not "consider it prudent at the present time to invite Cuban representatives to take 
part in mass demonstrations in Venezuela.'' The Venezuelan Government, through 
its Embassy in Havana, expressed the opinion that the visit of Castro and Guevara 
would not be "appropriate."' Deprived of its major attractions, the demonstration 
was called off. 


Several distinguished foreign visitors were scheduled to visit Venezuela in 
the near future, according to government announcements. It was officially con- 
firmed that Mexican President Adolfo Lépez Mateos and several members of his 
Cabinet would visit the nation during the first two weeks in January. Argentine 
former President Pedro Aramburu was also invited by the government, and it was 
expected that his visit would coincide with that of L6pez Mateos. The Foreign 
Ministry also announced that Mexican ex- President Lazaro Cardenas, the writer 
Waldo Frank, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt were among the notables planning 
to visit Caracas in January to sign a document lending their support to Venezuela's 
anti-dictatorship propositions (HAR, XII: 554) which the nation intended to pre- 
sent during the eleventh Inter- American Conference to be held in Quito, Ecuador, 
in February 1960. Venezuela was visited in November by Senator Homer Earl 
Capehart of Indiana. According to the senator, as a member of the Senate Sub- 
committee for Latin American Affairs, the purpose of his visit was "to observe 
first hand the situation in Latin America and to contribute to a better understanding 
with the United States." 


Venezuelan newsmen expressed considerable displeasure with what was 
termed in the Caracas daily La Esfera as "a tendentious campaign against Vene- 
zuela"' by the U.S. News and World Report. In an article on November 30, the 
U.S. magazine pointed out Russian interest in Venezuela, called attention to the 
increase in taxes (the first in 10 years) effected in December 1958, and raked 
over the Nixon-Caracas affair (HAR, XI: 263), all of which was interpreted as 
an implication that Venezuela was anti- United States, hostile toward U.S. inves- 
tors, and Communist-controlled. 
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Finance Minister José Antonio Mayobre once again sought to stifle the un- 
rest and fear growing out of rumors that the Venezuelan Government was planning 
to devaluate the bolfvar (HAR, XII: 215). Mayobre stated emphatically that the 
government planned no currency devaluation, that no plans were being made to 
negotiate foreign loans to save the national economy, and that the private invest- 
ment climate in Venezuela was favorable and healthy. He claimed the support and 
confidence of the large foreign companies operating in Venezuela and called upon 
bankers, businessmen, and citizens to co-operate in an effort to stop the "flight 
of fearful capital" from the country. The Central Bank suggested that Venezuelan 
banks use "persuasive means" to try to limit ordinary withdrawals for remittances 
abroad to $100; however, the control was voluntary, since the government did not 
make an official ruling. The National Bankers Association demonstrated "con- 
vincing proof of [their] confidence in the bolfvar" by announcing that persons who 
wished to deposit in Venezuelan banks would be guaranteed convertibility at the 
current rate of 3.35 bolfvares to the dollar for six months, one year, or more. 

President Alfonso Espinosa of the Central Bank announced that the monetary re- 
serves of Venezuela were higher than those of any other Latin American country 

and that there was no plan to devaluate the bolfvar in the near or distant .uture; it 
would, he said, maintain its position as a “healthy and strong currency, worthy 

of full confidence." 


Concerned with the reputation and credit standing of his government, Presi- 
dent Betancourt issued an executive memorandum to all government departments 
in which he observed that hesitancy to pay debts was a practice of a dictatorship, 
and he urged that payments be made promptly. He indicated that complaints had 
been received from commercial groups, and he invited industries and firms deal- 
ing in government contracts to inform the Ministries or the Presidency of failure, 
hesitancy, or lack of co-operation in the payment of officially contracted debts. 


An agreement on the petroleum contract being worked out by the oil compa- 
nies and the Federation of Oil Workers (HAR, XII: 554) continued to be anxiously 
awaited. Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso announced 
that the Ministry was optimistic concerning an early agreement in the discussions, 
and he claimed that both parties were interested in avoiding an interruption in this 
important industry. Union demands reportedly included a general salary increase 
averaging 20%, a month's annual vacation with double pay, company-financed edu- 
cation for oil workers’ children and children of community service workers, and 
company housing with a separate room for each member of the worker's family. 

It was announced that the oil companies would introduce their counter-proposals 

on December 1. There was a strong belief that the government would assume the 
responsibility for compliance with many of labor's demands in order to avoid a 

petroleum strike. 


A new contract was signed with the Innocenti Company, constructors of the 
government steel mill at Matanzas in eastern Venezuela (HAR, XII: 101, 156, 442). 
The company agreed to a 70 million bolfvar reduction in the original cost after 
charges that the contract, which was made during the dictatorship, was fraught 
with gross irregularities. The company announced that it planned to initiate pro- : 
duction in the mill early in 1960. Humberto Pefialoza, director of economy of the 
Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons, announced that the United States would need 
approximately 200 million tons of Venezuelan ore by 1975 because of the "increase 
in the utilization of iron produced from Venezuelan ore and the increase in popula- 
tion." 
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Venezuela was host to an economic commission consisting of eight important 
Japanese industrialists led by Fumio Miura, special assistant to the Japanese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The group spent four days in Caracas studying means 
of remedying the "current imbalance in trade between Japan and Venezuela." It 
was reported that Venezuelan purchases in Japan included ships, machinery, vehi- 
cles, cameras, optical equipment, toys, and textiles totaling more than $28 mil- 
lion in 1958. In comparison, Japan purchased only relatively insignificant amounts 
of coffee and cacao. It was explained that, due to the shorter distance and lower 
shipping costs, Japan preferred to buy its oil from Arabian fields; however, a pos- 
sible increase in purchases of Venezuelan iron and liquid gas was suggested. It 
was expected that the imbalance of trade between the two countries would increase 
during the coming year because of the purchase by Venezuelan oil interests of four 
36-ton tankers from Japanese shipyards. It was also announced in Chiba, Japan, 
that Japanese ship builders would construct two fishing vessels for the Japan- 
Venezuela Fishing Company. The two ships, which were planned to be launched 
in April 1960, would cost $222,222. 


In an effort to protect foreign exchange reserves, Venezuela instituted sev- 
eral restrictions on luxury imports, causing fears among U.S. businessmen that 
the result would be a curtailment of U.S. sales in Venezuela. License require- 
ments were placed on the import of such items as automobiles, automotive parts, 
alcoholic beverages, radios, television sets, jewelry, cameras, perfumes, and 
furniture. Import duties were raised on rubber, wood, cork, paper and card- 
board, glass and crystal ornaments; they were lowered on preserved fruit, tan- 
ning extracts, leather accessories or decorations, and covered iron or steel wires. 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia mourned for its former President Alfonso Lépez (1934-38 and 
1942-45), who died in London on November 20 at the age of 73 while serving as 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James. L6pez had been a prominent political 
leader since 1930, when he was instrumental in bringing about a Liberal victory 
after fifty years of Conservative rule, in the presidential election that put Enrique 
Olaya Herrera into office. Four years later he himself became President and 
initiated the vast social reform movement known as the "Revolution on the March." 
Laws favoring labor were enacted, the responsibility for raising state income was 
shifted from customs taxes to direct and income taxes, peasants were granted 
squatters' rights on public and private land, and religious freedom was guaranteed. 
However, opposition from Conservatives and moderate Liberals put an end to the 
ambitious reform program, and in his second term from 1942 to 1945 Lépez him- 
self adopted more moderate views and tactics. A shaky national economy, war- 
time graft throughout his government, and a strong hate campaign conducted by 
Conservative leader Laureano G6mez led Lépez to resign from the Presidency a 
year short of his term's normai end, but not without forecasting the end of liber- 
alism and republicanism in Colombia and the coming reign of anarchy, violence, 
and dictatorship. In 1957 Lépez actively co-operated with President Alberto Lleras 
Camargo in overthrowing dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla and played an important 
role in developing the National Front political philosophy now in effect. In the in- 
tervening years he had served as head of the Colombian delegation to the United 
Nations (1945-48), acting in 1948 as president of the U.N. Security Council; in 
1952 he went into political exile but was reinstated following the return of demo- 
cratic government to Colombia: and in 1958 he presided at the first meeting of the 
Committee of 21 American States in Washington. In a graveside tribute to his old 
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friend and political ally, President Lleras Camargo said, "We inter today one of 
Colombia's greatest men... A greater, richer, freer, and more just nation will 
remember with gratitude that he served it well." 


President Lleras Camargo asserted early in November that dissident Con- 
servative factions in opposition to the coalition National Front government had 
every right to exist and to criticize the prevailing political system. He added, 
however, that, since these factions apparently aspired to govern in a manner dis- 
tinct from the present one, the public had a right to know what programs they pro- 
posed and whether or not their victory in the March 1960 congressional election 
would mean the end of bi-partisan government. If so, the opposition was, in ef- 
fect, inviting the nation to reconsider its decision in the 1957 plebiscite which had 
established a political truce and the National Front. Lleras Camargo further noted 
that the principal charges against his government had been directed at the predom- 
inant participation of representatives of the majority Conservative and Liberal fac- 
tions in appointive offices. Reasserting his intention of governing with the major- 
ity portions of each party, he queried whether the present minorities would change 
this criterion should they achieve a majority in the new Congress. 


As if in response to the President's demand for policy announcements, the 
recently formed Alza-ospinista Conservative faction (HAR, XII: 555) released its 
official manifesto. The document opened with the accusation that the 1957 plebi- 
scite was being violated in two ways by the National Front government--first, by 
the election of a Liberal President rather than a Conservative as agreed; and sec- 
ond, by the exclusion of minority representatives from appointive offices. As to 
the proposed Constitutional amendment of Article 121 limiting the President's 
power during a state of siege (HAR, XII: 389, 443), the manifesto stated that, 
while some modification was needed, the suggested convening of Congress at such 
a time could only be an obstacle to the re-establishment of peace and might even 
lead to anarchy; the alternatives offered were the limitation of the powers at the 
President's disposal or the setting of a time limit for the emergency decree's ef- 
fectiveness. The proposed appointment of Supreme Court justices by the President 
(HAR, XII: 556) rather than by Congress as is now the case, the document said, 
would serve only to make the Court an appendage of the Executive, thus offering no 
greater guarantee of apolitical justice than under the present system; it agreed 
that the Supreme Court should be an autonomous body but stated that the manner of 
achieving this could best be determined from within and under the judicial set-up 
already provided. The document further charged that the promised government 
career service had not been put into practice and that the amnesty and rehabilita- 
tion program to stamp out banditry in the provinces had failed; in the latter case, 
the manifesto concluded, only a firm repressive policy by the military and a rigid 
code of punishment could bring the desired results. 


Jorge Leyva, leader of another small group of Conservative dissidents who, 
it would seem, had become so divorced from the political mainstream as to be 
without an editorial mouthpiece of their own, was given a four-page spread in the 
Liberal Colombian newsmagazine Semana to express his political views. Taking 
full advantage of the opportunity, Leyva termed the National Front an "oligarchic 
coalition with strong plutocratic tendencies," in the service of the economically 
powerful. He said that the Conservative and Liberal masses aspired to reforms 
that would cancel such favoritism and put the state in a position to satisfy the 
needs of progress and development. Pointing out that the 1957 plebiscite had not . 
considered the internal composition of parties in its political "parity" clauses, 
he concluded that the President was under no obligation to make his political ap- 
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pointments on the basis of factional representation in Congress (thus contradict- 
ing the Alza-ospinista stand). Even if the dissidents should carry one of the two 
legislative houses in the March election and receive a proportional share (one- 
fourth) of the Cabinet seats and governorships, he said, the government's policies 
would not change, and the Alza-ospinistas, having achieved a position from which 
to exploit power, would be content to follow the Lleras lead. Leyva's own follow- 
ers, on the other hand, if placed in an equivalent position, would work to change 
the basic ideas, methods, and orientation of the National Front, demonstrating to 
the public the value of the Leyva program. 


The various dissident Conservative caudillos having thus thrown their ver- 
bal hats into the ring, Guillermo Leén Valencia could not resist the temptation to 
court the favor of majority Conservative leader Laureano G6mez. Addressing | 
Congress for the second time, he expounded his loyal, pro-National Front Con- 
servative views and gave numerous reasons justifying his alleged "desertion" of 
G6mez when former dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla seized power. 


According to an article in Visi6n magazine, Rojas Pinilla's former lieuten- 
ant Alberto Cendales, who recently surrendered to police after carrying on pro- 
Rojas guerrilla activities in the provinces (HAR, XII: 499), accused the deposed 
dictator of receiving $1 million from Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic to stage a counterrevolution against the Lleras government. 
Cendales said that he had been prompted to abandon his own guerrilla work when 
Rojas failed to use the money for a subversive plan. The Bogota daily El Tiempo 
reported that accomplices of Cendales who had also been apprehended had verified 
his story. 


As a result of the border incidents which occurred in October (HAR, XII: 556), 
Colombian Foreign Minister Julio César Turbay Ayala and Venezuelan Foreign 
Minister Ignacio Luis Arcaya met and formulated a new agreement regulating fron- 
tier traffic and reinforcing the provisions of a former agreement made in 1948. It 
was determined that each nation should conduct an immediate census and documen- 
tation of its nationals residing in the territory of the other and legalize the resi- 
dence in its territory of citizens of the other country duly registered and docu- 
mented by their government. Both nations agreed to wage extensive campaigns in 
the border area so that interested parties might be aware of the legal requirements 
for entering the other country. Special permits were to be made available for mi- 
grant agricultural and industrial workers, and it was guaranteed that no worker 
should be deported, even for lack of documentation, without receiving the full wages 
and benefits owed him. Special provisions were made for 180-day permits to be 
issued to border passenger service vehicles and 30-day permits to area residents 
for incidental crossings. Both governments agreed to increase the personnel in 
their consulates and identification offices in order to facilitate the issuing of bor- 
der permits. A second meeting of the Foreign Ministers was scheduled for April 
1960 to evaluate the success of the plan and to make any necessary adjustments. 
Colombia also signed an agreement with Peru providing for sanitary measures 
along their mutual border, where malaria and yellow fever are prevalent. 


U.S. President Dwight D. Eisenhower announced that Colombian President 
Lleras Camargo would arrive in Washington on April 5 to begin a projected 10-day 
state visit. After three days in the capital, the remainder of his time would be 
spent touring the country. Colombian sources reported that Canada also would be 
included in the itinerary. 
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Four Venezuelan students were arrested by the secret police in Bogot4 on 
charges of trafficking in explosives when a bomb was found in their possession 
along with a letter which, according to El Tiempo, contained instructions for 
what was to have been an attack against the Dominican Embassy in Bogot4. Most 
deeply implicated was Enrique Rodrfguez Bracho, president of the Cultural As- 
sociation of Venezuelan Students, in whose possession the bomb was found. El 
Tiempo also reported that a former Venezuelan diplomat in Bogot4é, Melchor 
Tineo Plaza, second secretary of the Venezuelan Embassy until two months ago, 
was a central figure in the investigation. He had been relieved of his duties and 
recalled to Caracas because of bombs discovered in his possession. 


A strike was called early in November by the Communist-dominated oil 
union in the Cicuco oil field, which is run jointly by the Texas Petroleum and 
Mobil Oil companies. Located on an island in the Magdalena River, the field pro- 
duces about 16% of the nation's oil. The strike was quickly declared illegal by 
Labor Minister Otto Morales Benftez, but the union, challenging the government's 
authority, refused to order workers back to their jobs. Sources in the Labor Min- 
istry reportedly felt that the union's lawyer and strategist, Diego Montana Cuéllar, 
was using the strike to test the government's determination. Another serious sit- 
uation was feared to be building up in the industrialized area of Cali in southwest- 
ern Colombia, where considerable Communist infiltration was known to have taken 
place. Aware of the growing threat, the Labor Federation of Cundinamarca De- 
partment, in which Bogota is located, issued a statement calling for the formation 
of a Workers' Democratic Front to rid the union movement of Communist Party 
infiltration on national, departmental, and local levels. Twenty-five directors of 
Colombian labor unions, affiliates of both the Confederacién de Trabajadores 
Colombianos and the Unién de Trabajadores Colombianos, were reported to have 
traveled to Puerto Rico as guests of the U.S. Government for a three-month train- 
ing course in labor organization, following which they were to tour the United 
States to meet labor leaders and visit important centers. 


The first National Congress of Agrarian Workers was held in Bogoté from 
November 25 to 28. Some 3,000 enthusiastic farmers were present to hear Presi- 
dent Lleras Camargo deliver the assembly's opening address, in which he called 
for the creation of a "rural middle class" to be developed from both the latifun- 
dista and minifundista landowner groups. The meeting, sponsored by the Fede- 
raci6én Nacional de Campesinos, adopted a platform calling for an all-out cam- 
paign against bandit violence, the reversion to the state of latifundia not being 
exploited, better distribution and utilization of the land, an agrarian code permit- 
ting co-operative organizations and establishing justice in tenant-owner relations, 
and the extinction of monopolies that control agricultural products. Also approved 
were resolutions calling for the amplification of the services of the Caja de Crédito 
Agrario (Agricultural Credit Bank) and the simplification of credit systems, as 
well as the obligatory development in rural schools of a basic program for more 
effective use of the land. 


Eugene R. Black, president of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, visited Colombia for several days early in November to acquaint 
himself at first hand with Colombian problems of economic development, to have 
discussions with government officials and other interested persons, and to visit 
some of the projects which had formerly been financed by the Bank or were under 
study for possible financing. A Japanese commercial delegation also visited 
Colombia from November 22 to 27 for interviews with government officials, in- 
dustrialists, and merchants. One of the delegates was a representative of the 
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C. Itoh Company, which had been trying for some time to negotiate a coffee bar- 
ter agreement by which the Japanese firm would supply equipment for a projected 
subway in Bogot4. The first fruit of similar barter agreements made by the 
Colombian commercial delegation that toured Europe last summer was received-- 
600 jeeps from Israel. Two more barter agreements were signed in November, 
one with a company in Tokyo for telephone cables, and one with the Soviet Union 
for merchandise valued at $1 million. 


In addition to the International Monetary Fund stand-by credit grant of $41.25 
million and the new Export-Import Bank credit of $25 million previously announced 
(HAR, XII: 559), negotiations were completed with a number of private U.S. banks 
for loans totaling $25,760,000 to be used for further cancellation of the national 
debt. 


According to Foreign Crops and Markets, Colombia exported a record vol- 
ume of coffee during the 1958-59 marketing year (October-September). Recorded 
exports during 1958-59 amounted to 6,432,493 bags (132.276 lbs. each), compared 
with 5,298,000 bags in 1957-58. In addition to recorded exports, an estimated 
200,000 bags were exported clandestinely. Stocks of coffee in storage in Colombia 
on September 30 were estimated at 4.5 million bags. 


Colombian petroleum production set a new record in August 1959 with 
159,343 barrels a day. This was an increase of more than 27,000 barrels a day 
over production a year previously and was primarily the result of the great ex- 
pansion of the Cicuco field, up 15,700 barrels a day over the year, and of smaller 
increases in the San Pablo, Vel4squez, and Palagua fields. The completion of a 
new oil refinery at Cartagena made Colombia self-sufficient in all forms of re- 
fined oil except aviation gas and a few special lubricants, thus eliminating an im- 
port necessity that cost $18 million in 1958. Pending the completion in 1960 of a 
new processing plant in Barrancabermeja, the nation would also be able to meet 
its own aviation gas needs, including jet fuel. 


The Paz del Rfo steel mill shipped a Costa Rican firm 480 tons of steel re- 
inforcing bars, angles, and plates valued at $50,000. Further export contracts 
were being arranged with the U.S. Westinghouse Electric International Company 
for the supply of fine steel used in the manufacture of electrodes and with the In- 
ternational Trading Company for 1,000 tons of corrugated bars for reinforced con- 
crete. Negotiations were completed with the Chilean steel company Compafifa de 
Acero del Pacffico de Chile for the acquisition of a rolling mill to be used in the 
manufacture of flat-rolled goods. The mill was scheduled to be in full production 
by July 1960 and to have a capacity of 50,000 tons a year. 


The hopes of Colombia's National Congress of Exporters for a government- 
backed higher export dollar rate died when Treasury Minister Hernando Agudelo 
Villa announced that the government considered an exchange premium for export- 
ers out of the question. He did not, however, close the door on possibilities for 
other forms of subsidies as a stimulus to exports. He stressed that a unified ex- 
change rate remained the government's goal, but as in the past he failed to elabo- 
rate on these plans, although an earlier announcement had said that the new unified 
rates would be established some time in 1960. 


The 11th Congreso del Nifio met in Bogoté November 22-29 under the aus- 
pices of the Organization of American States, whose secretary-general, José A. 
Mora,opened the convention. It was attended by representatives of all the 21 
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American republics and aimed at finding practical solutions to the oppressive 
Latin American problem of needy and homeless children. The Consejo Episcopal 
Latinoamericano (CELAM), a permanent council of Latin American bishops, with 
headquarters in Bogota, created to co-ordinate Catholic activities in Latin Amer- 
ica, also held an international convocation, its fourth since being created in 1955, 
in the village of F6meque, near Bogot4é, from November 8 to 15. The meeting 
was preceded by an informal conference in Mexico City and by a conference of 
U.S., Canadian, and Latin American prelates in Washington, the latter considered 
especially important because of its hemispheric nature. Although the meetings in 
Fémeque were secret, it was known that the principal subject under consideration 
was Communism, the intention of the prelates being to formulate a plan to protect 
the Catholic faith against the atheistic Communist menace by means of doctrinary, 
educational, and social measures. 


ECUADOR 


Thirty thousand troops were scheduled to patrol the republic to prevent vio- 
lence while voters cast their ballots for mayors, city councilmen, and provincial 
officials in elections held on November 1. The security measures were considered 
necessary because of the particularly bitter political campaign preceding the elec- 
tion. The Liberals and Socialists, together polling 212,000 votes to the Conserva- 
tives' 70,000, won an overwhelming majority in 11 of the nation's 18 provinces. 
The Conservative Party of President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez won in Cuenca and in 
three other provincial capitals. Quito elected a Liberal mayor, Julio Moreno 
Espinosa, and Guayaquil elected an Independent, Pedro Menéndez Gilbert, as 
mayor. 


Gonzalo Cordero Crespo, whose name had been mentioned as a possible Con- 
servative candidate for President in the 1960 campaign, resigned as Minister of 
Labor and Social Welfare for "personal reasons." In order to allay suspicions 
that there was a rift in the Conservative lute, the Conservative Party announced 
that the resignation would have no effect on the party's relations with the national 
government. Manuel Jij6n Flores was re-elected director general of the Conserv- 
ative Party at its convention held in Quito on November 8. Approximately 70 dele- 
gates from all the provinces attended. 


The Ecuadorian Government and the Pan American Union concluded an agree- 
ment on the distribution of administrative duties at the 11th Inter-American Con- 
ference scheduled to be held in Quito in February 1960. Under the provisions of 
the document, the Pan American Union would provide one-third of the 400 neces- 
sary secretarial personnel, and Ecuador the remainder. The Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States (OAS) approved a list of 42 tentative subjects to be 
discussed at the Conference. The list, covering a wide range of subjects with 
emphasis on political and economic topics, was submitted for the approval of the 
21 American nations. In the field of economics, there were proposals for peri- 
odic inter-American economic conferences and the study of agrarian reform 
methods. Political subjects included the protection of human rights, a uniform 
agreement for the granting of political asylum, and policies regarding hemispheric 
intervention. 


Under the auspices of the International Education Exchange Program of the 
U.S. State Department, six leaders of the Ecuadorian labor movement traveled 
to Washington for three days of conferences with officials of the U.S. Government 
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agencies, trade unions, and the OAS. The group then began a 30-day tour of the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 


Before closing its 1959 sessions on November 7, Congress approved the 
1960 national budget of 1,500 million sucres ($100 million). Of this, 16% was 
allotted to defense, 11% to education, and 1.6% to economic development. 


The estimated 1959 banana export for Ecuador, world leader in this prod- 
uct, was 33 million stems, compared to 23 million stems in 1958. Bananas 
shipped during the first eight months of 1959 showed a 35% increase over the 
same period in 1958. Approximately 60% of the 1959 crop would go to the United 
States, the remainder to Europe and Chile. Ecuador's total exports during the 
first eight months of 1959 climbed to $62 million, a $2.4 million increase over 
the same period in 1958, whereas imports declined $5 million to a total of $58 
million. 


The Reconstruction Board for El Oro Province and the Guayaquil firm 
Empresa Constructora del Guayas signed a contract for the construction of a 
dock and other harbor works at Puerto Bolfvar. The 40 million sucre ($2.6 mil- 
lion) project would be completed in 18 months. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Early in November the Texas Petroleum Company was fined 150,000 soles 
(approximately $5,300) by the Peruvian Ministry of Aeronautics for developing 
original aerial photographs of a section of Peruvian territory along the Marafién 
River. The Ministry claimed that these photographs "concerned national defense" 
and demanded that they be turned over immediately to the Peruvian Government. 
A spokesman for the Company, Luis Echecopar Garcfa, explained that the photo- 
graphs were required by law in order to conduct petroleum investigations; he also 
added that some of the photographs had been "legitimately" obtained from the U.S. 
Aerophotographic Service. By mid-November the problem had developed into an 
international issue. It was brought before the Chamber of Deputies, where, after 
heated discussion, two recommendations were approved. The first of these in- 
vited the Ministers of Foreign Relations, Interior, and Aeronautics to appear be- 
fore Congress for further questioning; and the second specified a number of steps 
which these Ministers should take in view of the circumstances. Action recom- 
mended included confiscating the photographs, canceling all Texas Petroleum ac- 
tivities in Peru and asking it to leave the country, bringing "treason" charges 
against the company personnel responsible for obtaining the photographs, asking 
the United States for diplomatic explanations and reparations, and publicly de- 
nouncing the U.S.-Peruvian Aerophotographic Treaty. The last two provisions 
stemmed from the claim of the Ministry of Aeronautics that the photographs of the 
Marafién area were provided by the U.S. Aerophotographic Service without pre- 
vious consultation with the Peruvian Government "as should have been done in 
accordance with the 1948 Aerophotographic Treaty." 


Congress approved the Manufacturing Industry Law presented by Premier 
Pedro Beltran during the early part of his premiership (HAR, XII: 503). The 
law's basic aim was to decentralize industry by granting benefits to new companies 
established outside the Lima-Callao area. Tax exemptions on all net profits for a 
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period of 50 years were offered to new industries established in the jungle regions, 
while those set up on the coast were granted exemptions on only 30% of their net 
profits for a 15-year period. The government believed that all such benefits 
would especially attract those enterprises interested in the manufacture of basic 
articles employing national resources. The industries could buy land from the 
government, and the expropriation law could be exercised in their favor under 
special circumstances. 


The Development Loan Fund, an agency of the U.S. Government, announced 
a $4.5 million loan to the Peruvian Government for the paving and renovation of 
the 170-kilometer stretch of road between Hudnuco and Pucallpa, the most impor- 
tant link in the network of roads leading to the Peruvian Amazonia. Pucallpa is a 
river port of potential importance, since it could provide the most practical solu- 
tion to the trade problem between the coastal area and Iquitos. The projected all- 
weather highway would give easy access to Pucallpa, and merchandise could be 
moved by boat between Pucallpa, on the Ucayali River, and the Amazon port of 
Iquitos, which is reached by ocean ships. Also expected with the improvement of 
the Lima- Pucallpa highway would be the colonization of jungle areas along its 
route and the exploitation of some apparently good agricultural lands now neg- 
lected for lack of easy transportation and road communication. The production 
of cacao, tea, bananas, coffee, and sugar cane would be greatly increased in the 
Tingo Marfa area, and the lumber industry-would be more profitable around Pu- 
callpa (an important lumber area, but a third of the price of its lumber brought 
to the coast has been absorbed by transportation costs). The total cost of im- 
proving the Hudnuco- Pucallpa road was estimated at $11 million. In addition to 
the $4.5 million from the Development Loan Fund, the World Bank would provide 
$4.5 million and the Peruvian Government, the remaining $2 million. 


The International Finance Corporation, in close co-operation with the World 
Bank, announced the investment of $300,000 in Durisol del Peri, a new company 
manufacturing a product named Durisol. This product is a precast, light-weight 
building material made of vegetable fiber and cement. 


Free market quotations for the U.S. dollar stood at 27.90 selling and 27.60 
buying on October 21. The supply of foreign exchange was adequate. Buyers were 
relatively scarce. 


BOLIVIA 


Bolivian political circles were deeply disturbed by the mysterious assassi- 
nation on November 16 of Vicente Alvarez Plata, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR--government party), 
former Minister of Rural Affairs, and one-time president of the National Agrarian 
Reform Service. He was shot when his car was ambushed by a truckload of peas- 
ant militiamen as he passed through Achacachi, a leftist-controlled suburb of La 
Paz, on his return to the capital after attending a hostile peasant rally in the nearby 
town of Sorata. The day before the killing, Alvarez Plata had been warned of the 
plot to assassinate him, and in Sorata he was threatened with violence. He was a 
relative of Senator Federico Alvarez Plata, who resigned his double position as 
national Vice President and president of the Senate in October. Both were known 
to be in the moderate wing of the MNR. The MNR left-wing peasant leader Toribio 
Salas was charged with planning the murder. The Bolivian Government decreed an 
official period of mourning during which public offices were closed, and a Senate 
committee was dispatched to investigate the shooting. 
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Political violence raged in the province of Cochabamba, where between six 
and ten persons were killed and fifteen to fifty wounded in an armed clash be- 
tween opponents and supporters of Rural Affairs Minister José Rojas Guevara. 
From confused reports the story emerged that militant peasants near the town of 
Cliza had long resented Rojas' alleged profiteering from the agrarian reform and 
that Rojas had once before tried to seize their land in retaliation. When Rojas 
learned that he was about to be asked to resign his Ministry, he allegedly went 
to Ucurefia, raised his own troops, and sent them against the dissident Cliza 
peasants "to put an end" to their complaints. Some say he then planned to leave 
for Argentina. Order was restored after authorities took ''strong measures, '' 
and Minister Rojas was held for investigation. 


The continuing pre-presidential election storm within the MNR (HAR, XII: 
561-62) resulted in a major Cabinet shake-up. Key Cabinet Minister Walter Gue- 
vara Arce resigned as Interior Minister* and was appointed Foreign Minister. 
Guevara Arce was under fire from left- wing MNR senators who accused him of 
using Interior Ministry funds to finance his own campaign for the Presidency-- 
Guevara Arce apparently aspired to be nominated as a candidate for the 1960 
presidential elections. He had recently been the center of an uproar in the MNR 
when a faction called the MNR Auténtico was formed, presumably to nominate 
Guevara Arce if he were not nominated in the main party convention (which was 
postponed until January). President Herndn Siles Zuazo had counted heavily on 
his moderate-wing Interior Minister to quell the increasing instances of violent 
revolt against the government. However, by moving from the Interior to the 
Foreign Ministry, Guevara Arce did not lose face, escaped charges of the misuse 
of funds, and was freed from the unpopular responsibility of using force to main- 
tain order. Few were convinced by the President's statement that Guevara Arce 
did not seek the presidential nomination. Appointed as Minister of the Interior 
was Carlos Morales Guillén, who had been Bolivian Ambassador to Brazil. There 
was talk that Victor Andrade, who resigned as Foreign Minister, would be re- 
appointed to his furmer post of Ambassador to the United States. 


The liberal Catholic La Paz daily Presencia ceased publication when the 
company which printed it canceled its contract with the newspaper. Apparently 
the printer was pressured into this action by followers of former President Victor 
Paz Estenssoro, who allegedly wanted to use the plant to print a new daily to be 
called La Tarde, which would help propagandize Paz Estenssoro's candidacy for 
the 1960 election. However, La Tarde, which began publication on November 9, 
insisted that it would not promote the interests of any political group. There were 
rumors that the printer, who is an Argentine citizen, was threatened with depor- 
tation if he did not rescind his contract with Presencia. The Catholic paper had 
maintained constant if moderate criticism of the MNR government and had on some 
occasions printed reports of local disturbances in spite of the efforts of local au- 
thorities to suppress these dispatches. 


In a letter to President Siles Zuazo, Archbishop of La Paz Abel Antezana 
criticized the government's toleration of Communists and asked for a general am- 
nesty for Bolivians in exile. The document admitted that the MNR claimed to be 
anti-Communist but said that this policy seemed to be contradicted by the fact that 
pro-Catholics had frequently been arrested, while Communist elements were rarely 
persecuted. The Archbishop criticized the Bolivian Government for allowing stu- 
dents to accept scholarships behind the Iron Curtain, saying that when they came 
back to practice their newly-learned professions they became Communist propa- 
gandists. 


*The exact title is Ministro de Gobierno, Justicia, e Inmigraci6n. 
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The Bolivian Oil Company (Fish Engineering group) struck condensate and 
gas in its MB 1 well, thereby extending the Madrejones field of Argentina across 
the border into Bolivia (HAR, XII: 506, 564). The well was reported to be capa- 
ble of yielding several hundred barrels of high-gravity oil and much gas; it was 
drilled to a depth of 13,600 feet, Bolivia's deepest. The valve was officially 
opened by President Siles Zuazo on November 26 amid fanfare and enthusiastic 
speeches. Fish Engineering had begun its drilling operations in January with op- 
timism in view of the producing wells on the Argentine side of the border. It is 
not yet known how much of the Madrejones structure lies in Bolivian territory. 


Expecting a rise in government income from increased oil and tin produc- 
tion (HAR, XII: 564), the Bolivian Government hopefully planned to do without 
direct U.S. financial aid in 1960. However, one observer expected that Bolivia 
might be forced to deal more harshly with foreign oil and mining concessions if 
U.S. aid ended. 


The loan by a British syndicate to the national mining corporation Corpora- 
ci6n Minera de Bolivia (COMINBOL) mentioned by President Siles Zuazo in Oc- 
tober turned out to be for L2 ($5.6 million), not $2 million as announced in HAR, 
XII: 564. It was to be used for imports of machinery and equipment. 


A new link in the Pan American Highway system was inaugurated in Novem- 
ber--the El Alto paved road connecting La Paz with Desaguadero on the Peruvian 
border south of Lake Titicaca. Like the famous Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway, 
this road was built by the Bolivian- American Cooperative Road Setvice which is 
partly financed by U.S. funds. The new road will give Bolivia direct road connec- 
tions with Puerto Ilo on the coast of Peru. 


CHILE 


The first year of President Jorge Alessandri's government ended in an at- 
mosphere of national confidence and international respect. At his own request no 
special events marked the day, although several leading newspapers ran special 
editions. 


In the Joint Budget Commission, debate was begun on the report made by 
Finance Minister Roberto Vergara Herrera (HAR, XII: 566). The president of 
the Central Bank refuted at length the criticism of Radical Roberto Wachholtz, 
Socialists Humberto Martones Quesada and Luis Quinteros, and various deputies 
belonging to the Frente de Acci6n Popular (FRAP). A meeting scheduled for the 
following day was canceled when FRAP representatives failed to attend. 


In a round of political activity preparatory to municipal elections in April 
1960 and congressional elections in 1961, certain coalitions were formed, posi- 
tions assumed, and platforms presented. The 12th convention of the Partido Con- 
servador Unido (PCU) pledged continued support to the administration. It af- 
firmed that education should be entirely Catholic and supported the right of the 
Church to give moral training to all students in both private and state schools ex- 
cept to those whose parents might object. Agricultural reorganization, with atten- 
tion to production, land utilization and distribution, taxation, and improved working 
conditions was approved, along with support of the United Nations and the Organi- 
zation of American States (OAS). 
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The national committee of the Partido Radical (PR) reaffirmed its support 
for lay education, a basic principle of that party. It opposed the nomination of 
Guillermo Varas Contreras for Superintendent of Education, contrary to a pre- 
vious agreement with the PCU, contending that if Varas were to become Superin- 
tendent, he would try to carry out the mandate of the PCU and dispense with lay 
education. Radical chairman Humberto Aguirre Doolan recognized the agreement 
with the Conservatives but accused the PCU of "raising flags of intolerance" and 
maintained that it was the latter who had broken the agreement by the dogmatic 
stand taken at its convention. An agreement between the PCU and the PR was 
finally reached with Varas (PCU) as Superintendent and Alfonso Gandarillas (PR) 
as Secretary General of the Ministry of Education. This conflict endangered 
Alessandri's "technical government," which he proudly claimed was independent 
of politics and political parties and in which government positions were greatly 
prized. Aguirre's report, covering PR activities since the last national commit- 
tee meeting in August, was accepted by a vote of 58 to 11, although the PR depu- 
ties had agreed to instruct their representatives on the committee not to approve 
the report. The opponents represented the Juventud Radical (JR--Radical Youth) 
and those elements not satisfied that the PR had followed closely enough its pro- 
fessed political independence. The unanimous election as party chairman of 
Pedro Enrique Alfonso, PR right-wing member and known collaborator of Presi- 
dent Alessandri, assured the government of continued PR support. 


The executive committee of the Partido Liberal (PL), after discussion of 
the excesses of the leftist press, agreed unanimously to inform President Ales- 
sandri of the urgent necessity for a law to curb such abuses. The sentence of 
Victor Sergio Mena, editor of the daily paper Izquierda, was raised from 61 to 
150 days in prison by a court decree confirming the sentence of Judge Nikita Luis 
Baldonado. A suit for slander had been brought against him by Deputy Luis 
Minchel, chairman of the Partido Democrftico. FRAP leaders asked Interior 
Minister Sotero del Rfo to request the government that charges of slander against 
Communist leader Julieta Campuzano be dropped (HAR, XII: 506). 


A new decree was signed prohibiting public officials from leaving the coun- | 
try during their term of office. A violation of this decree would result in the 
offender's losing his position. 


In an interview with a New York Times reporter, President Alessandri 
urged the limitation of arms in Latin America. He charged international credit 
organizations with indifference to heavy arms spending. "United States and 
European banks oppose measures that are sometimes slightly inflationary even 
if they encourage production, while they seem to show little interest in the flow 
of hundreds of millions of dollars from Latin America to markets where arms are 
being sold. If the industrial countries of the free world really want to help us, 
they cannot continue to show indifference toward such arms purchases."' This 
was generally interpreted as a rebuke-to the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
for its "inflexible" loan and credit policies. 


The immediate effect of Alessandri's plea was to give him the most solid 
support enjoyed by a Chilean President in recent years. Chilean political parties 
as well as foreign newspapers and statesmen praised his anti-armament state- 
ments. El Mercurio lauded Alessandri's remarks and called on the OAS to "lend 
special attention in order to terminate the suicidal arms race between nations that 
lack the basic necessities.'"' For the first time in months the Christian Democratic 
Libertad voiced approval of Alessandri. It said, "We are not ashamed to be with- 
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out destroyers, aircraft carriers, land weapons, and airplanes. It is shameful 
only to have illiterates, poor housing, backwardness, and lack of culture." From 
the Communists came the most unexpected praise. The Communist political com- 
mittee issued a formal statement solidly supporting the President. They disagreed 
with El Mercurio, however, over the advisability of leaving the matter with the 
OAS, charging that "Such an agreement could not be achieved in the OAS because 
U.S. circles interested in the arms race. . . have notorious influence in that or- 
ganization."" The Communists advocated an “agreement among all the nations of 
Latin America by simple diplomatic procedures, or by means of a meeting of 
Latin American representatives only." 


The Peruvian Government, sensitive to Alessandri's remarks because it 
had just purchased a cruiser from England, was assured by Chilean Ambassador 
Eduardo Cruz Coke that President Alessandri had referred to no country in partic- 
ular. Later the Peruvian Ambassador in Santiago called on the President, who 
subsequently received a letter from President Manuel Prado of Peru expressing 
his approval of Alessandri's remarks and suggesting that the countries of South 
America be invited to discuss disarmament in Lima or Santiago. The United 
States expressed its satisfaction that the subject of disarmament had been in- 
cluded on the agenda for the 11th Inter-American Conference to be held in Quito. 


The first Latin American Women's Conference met in Santiago to praise the 
Soviet Union and criticize the United States (HAR, XII: 565). The topics listed 
on the agenda, such as progress and culture of the people and the happiness of 
childhood, were virtually abandoned in favor of attacks against "Yankee imperi- 
alism."" The most vehement was a two-hour speech read by Vilma Espin, wife 
of Radl Castro (the brother of Cuban leader Fidel Castro). Laura Meneses de 
Albizu Campos, Peruvian wife of the imprisoned Puerto Rican nationalist leader, 
condemned the oppression of Puerto Rico by the United States. The French femi- 
nist Eugénie Cotton, president of the International Federation of Democratic 
Women, with headquarters in Prague, extolled the scientific progress of Russia 
and the freedom of the Soviet women. Observers came from the Soviet Union, 
Communist China, Bulgaria, and France. The Cuban delegation gave out pictures 
of Fidel Castro and a folder containing one of his speeches. For the second time 
in 1959 an official Cuban delegation landed at Cerrillos Airport without authoriza- 
tion (HAR, XII: 452). By special courtesy the Aeronautics Board met and au- 
thorized the landing; tourist cards were issued to the passengers. President 
Alessandri was invited to the congress but did not attend. Directors of the wom- 
en's divisions of the PCU and the PL issued a statement to avoid confusion be- 
tween the present congress and the International Women's Convention of center- 
right political parties to be held in Santiago in 1960. 


A “triple threat"' to movies in Chile was removed when three elderly ladies 
on the Consejo de Censura Cinematogr4fica (Film Censorship Council) were re- 
placed during the reorganization of the Council. Within one year 25 films had 
been rejected or tabled for reconsideration at a later date. Previously the num- 
ber censured had been no more than 30 in ten years. 


The Institute of Engineers voted to award its annual gold medal to President 
Alessandri in recognition of his outstanding work in promoting national industries. 
The President was a professional engineer. 


The strike of 6,500 workers at the Braden Copper Company's "El Teniente" 
mine (HAR, XII: 565) ended after 30 days, with a wage increase of 28% and other 
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social benefits. Finance Minister Vergara announced that the strike had cost 
Chile approximately $6 million. The Braden Company reported a new El Teniente 
safety record, 543 days without a fatal accident. The Anaconda Copper Company 
opened its $103 million El Salvador mine (HAR, XII: 224). The government an- 
nounced its intention of keeping the price of copper at 25¢ for the purpose of 1960 
budget estimates. 


An Export-Import Bank credit of $1.9 million was authorized to Santiago's 
Manufacturas de Cobre (MADECO), supplier of almost all the Chilean demand 
for copper and aluminum tubes and sheets. MADECO, one of the largest pri- 
vately operated industrial enterprises in Chile, planned to improve its production 
facilities with new machinery and equipment from the United States. 


The Rockefeller Foundation announced that it would contribute $400,000 to 
the Chilean Ministry of Agriculture for the establishment of experimental sta- 
tions in Santiago and Temuco. It was hoped that, through an intensive program 
of investigation and experimentation, Chile's large food imports could be reduced. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Early in November it looked as if Argentina were going to witness another 
military action followed by a shuffle of Cabinet posts such as has occurred fre- 
quently under the present government. Troops were restricted to their quarters, 
and garrisons throughout the nation were alerted to stand by. According to War 
Secretary Rodolfo A. Larcher and other high military officials, this was to coun- 
teract expected Communist-Peronista "subversive" activities and a rumored 
coup by officers who had earlier been purged by the government. While no such 
actions ever materialized, the schism that has existed among the military and 
the nervousness of the right-wing Armed Forces group, or gorilas, in the face 
of an ultra-nationalist threat, once more became apparent. Gorila insecurity 
was also demonstrated in their strenuously publicizing police efforts to round up 
bands of Peronista guerrillas in the provinces of Tucum4n and Catamarca, al- 
though only three young men and a supply of arms were eventually captured. The 
prisoners declared that they were part of a nation- wide movement to overthrow 
the government of President Arturo Frondizi and that they were taking orders 
from an unidentified leader called "El Comandante."" They added that the organ- 
ization for which they were working was called the Movimiento Peronista de Re- 
cuperaci6n Nacional. Also believed to be of Peronista sympathies were the ter- 
rorists who set off bombs in the capital and in oil-producing areas of Patagonia. 
Usually the targets were persons involved in foreign investment and government 
agencies. 


Peronista power also revealed itself in a different manner. Whether or not 
in obedience to orders from exiled dictator Juan Per6n, who had asked his follow- 
ers to cast blank votes in the coming elections, a plurality of voters chose to sub- 
mit blank ballots during the late November municipal election in Jujuy Province. 
Incomplete results showed that out of a total of 46,378 votes cast, 13,477 were 
blank ballots. The current majority party Uni6n Civica Radical Intransigente 
(UCRI) polled only 9,453 votes, and the leading minority party, Uni6én Civica Radi- 
cal del Pueblo (UCRP), polled 5,135. In each reporting city with the exception of 
one, blank votes exceeded those received by the majority party. Jujuy was the 
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last province in the present series of provincial elections, and the trend noted 
here was the same elsewhere. 


Earlier in November, President Frondizi had issued a statement which 
killed the proposed law introducing proportional representation. He gave two 
principal reasons for his action--the lack of political maturity in Argentina, and 
the need to maintain unity during difficult times. He implied that proportional 
representation in the Legislature would result in the creation of small groups and 
a lack of the cohesiveness necessary for dealing with national problems. With the 
Peronista parties (together probably the largest bloc in Argentina) already dis- 
enfranchised, it was not easy to see political unity even under the present system. 
Nevertheless, UCRI and UCRP deputies were not unhappy over the President's de- 
cision, as it allowed them to continue their monopoly of both houses of the Legis- 
lature. 


After a walkout of a month and a half, 200,000 Argentine textile workers 
returned to their jobs when the union accepted a salary raise of five pesos an hour. 
However, in the suburbs of Buenos Aires 16,500 textile workers continued to stay 
away from their jobs in protest against the mass dismissal of some 2,500 fellow 
workers by the Ducilo company, a subsidiary of Dupont. The Autoworkers Union 
decided to separate itself from the "62" group of Peronista unions, giving as its 
reason the desire to preserve its dignity and to act on behalf of Argentine work- 
ers. The action showed an unexpected break in the powerful "62"' ranks and was 
especially important since the number of workers in the automotive industry had 
increased greatly under foreign ownership and management (HAR, XII: 513). 


Behind the labor situation, with its constant demands for salary adjustments 
to meet the ever-increasing cost of living, loomed the specter of the Argentine 
pension fund. Set up after World War II, the fund was to consist of deductions 
from the workers' wages and contributions by employers and the government. The 
Perén regime began and subsequent governments continued the practice of using 
the pension funds as ordinary revenue. After 14 years of operation, the fund was 
unable to pay allowances even in depreciated pesos at the legal rates. It was left 
with little more than an accumulation of "social welfare" bonds deposited by the 
government in exchange for the cash contributions of the workers. These bonds 
currently total $750 million; if to this figure were added the unpaid contributions 
of employers and government, the pension system would be more than $1,000 mil- 
lion in the red. Congress, seemingly in an effort to draw blood from a stone, 
passed a law ordering each pensioner to be paid 82% of the wage earned by his 
successor in the job he had held; each time the latter received an increase, the 
pensioner would benefit proportionately. The government, however, refused to 
carry out the law on the grounds that the money did not exist. Nevertheless, the 
loss of confidence in the government plus the serious plight of the pensioners, as 
evidenced in numerous demonstrations, continued to embarrass the administration. 


The President and Economics Minister Alvaro Alsogaray continued to pre- 
sent their program to the people (HAR, XII: 344, 400-1). In a radio broadcast 
early in November, Frondizi stressed the need for continued economic sacrifice 
and said that substantial progress had been made, especially in reducing certain 
imports such as oil. Alsogaray used the press to educate the public, presenting 
word-picture stories on how the housewife's restraint in meat consumption would 
enable Argentina to better its trade balance and thereby help the nation at large. 
Meanwhile, the cost of living remained high, and the government announced omi- 
nously that the beginning of December would see a rise in the price of both bread 
and milk. 
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In October, Argentina secured loans from the United States (HAR, XII: 
569-70); in November, Alsogaray went to Europe to seek funds. Credits negoti- 
ated by him totaled between $70 million and $80 million, with $15 million each 
coming from Germany and Britain, $10 million each from Italy and France, and 
$7 million from Switzerland. The European countries had hesitated to make any 
loans until the International Monetary Fund (IMF) showed its faith in Argentina 
by granting a $100 million loan. The loans from Germany, Britain, Italy, and 
France would serve in effect to repay Argentina's $55 million debt to European 
creditors in 1960, the new loans being repayable in 1963 and 1964. In addition to 
the $100 million loan from the IMF, loans negotiated in the United States were be- 
tween $70 million and $80 million from private banks, $41 million of which was 
for the repayment of old debts, and some $50 million from the Export-Import 
Bank and the Development Loan Fund. 


The loans were accompanied by pressure on Argentina to continue the re- © 
moval or reduction of import taxes. Duties had already been eliminated from 
certain machinery imports that did not compete with local products. Just before 
leaving for Europe, Alsogaray announced the scrapping of the 500% customs 
bond imposed on imports of nonessentials in January (HAR, XII: 52-3), although 
these items remained subject to a 300% tax. He promised further study of the 
entire duty system. However, pressure was still being applied by the IMF, which 
insisted that the government reduce the 300% surcharge on imported trucks and 
tractors, as had already been done on imported farm equipment not produced in 
Argentina. This, however, touched a sore spot, and Finance Secretary Eustaquio 
Méndez Delfino was unable to promise anything. The difficulty was that, although 
farm groups in Argentina had been vociferous in their demands for the same re- 
duction, the growing national tractor and truck industry insisted on complete pro- ! 
tection for the local market. 


Fiat tractors were already in production; and Ford, General Motors, and 
Chrysler had invested a total of $60 million in truck plants. The relative stabil- 
ity of the Argentine peso (fluctuating between 81 and 85 to the U.S. dollar), the 
slowly but steadily increasing gold and foreign currency reserves, the growing 
success of the oil industry, and the possibility of a check in the inflation spiral 
continued to encourage U.S. and European investment in Argentine industry. 
Alsogaray, in the market for loans, did nothing to blacken this picture; and, of 
course, he did not publicize the recent inability of the government to pay salaries 
on time due to difficult economic straits. The Ansaldo Company of Italy received 
an estimated $25 million order for equipment and machinery to supply three power 
stations. Kaiser Aluminum International and Guillermo Decker, 8.A., began 
planning a new aluminum fabricating plant, with an initial capital investment of 
$7 million, while several German firms proposed investments in automobile pro- 
duction, machinery, and brewing. Five German companies seized during the war 
and exploited or operated by the government were to be purchased from their Ger- 
man owners. Trade with Germany continued to grow; 1959 imports into Argentina 
were reaching an all-time high. It was reported that completion of the pipeline 
from Campo Dur4n to Buenos Aires would enable the Argentine sugar producing 
firm Ledesma, S.A. Agricola Industrial, with properties in Jujuy and Tucum4n 
provinces, to employ natural gas as fuel and thereby use bagasse, a by-product 
usually consumed as fuel, in a new paper-producing project. 


Land reform became a burning issue in November. The Chamber of Deputies 
of the province of Buenos Aires passed a reform bill whereby the Provincial Treas- 
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ury would have the right to intervene between a seller and a buyer of land and to 
expropriate the property at the price which had been agreed between the two pri- 
vate parties, with the addition of a sum to cover expenses. To become law, the 
bill required the sanction of the Provincial Senate. In the meantime, the opponents 
of the bill roundly denounced it. Representatives of the Coordinating Commission 
of Agriculture and Livestock called on President Frondizi apparently hoping that 
he would exert his influence against the bill; they suggested that the proponents of 
the bill, which they termed Marxist, were Peronista sympathizers. The Argentine 
Chamber of Commerce sent a note to the Buenos Aires Provincial Senate stating 
that the bill would discourage investment and production. The National Academy 
of Law and Social Sciences declared that the right to private property was guaran- 
teed by the Constitution and that "collectivization" would make the farmer a slave 
to a "blind, implacable machine," and the board of the Democratic Conservative 
Party attacked the bill as collectivistic and against the nature of the Republic. In 
defense of the reform lew, Buenos Aires Governor Oscar E. Alende denied that 
the scheme was in any way connected with Peronista or left-wing ideologies. He 
emphasized that the small farmer has tended to be rightist in his politics and thus 
contrary to the position of the factory worker. Alende asserted that the only way 
to bring the agricultural area out of its present stagnation was to give the land to 
the people who worked it. He blamed much of the region's difficulties on absentee 
ownership and latifundia. Land division, Alende said, would affect only those 
holdings larger than 5,000 hectares. This was not the first time that the Frondizi 
regime had been put in an embarrassing position by the provincial government of 
Buenos Aires and its expropriation campaign (HAR, XII: 168), usually directed 
against foreign-owned properties. It should be noted that Alende is one of the gov- 
ernors whom gorilas would like to see removed. 


The meat conservation program sponsored by Alsogaray seemed to be yield- 
ing good results. With cattle slaughter 32% lower than in 1958, a sharp increase 
in the number of cattle was anticipated. Nevertheless, the estimated cattle popula- 
tion was still 10 million head below the 47 million total of mid-1956, and recovery 
would take time. The new equipment authorized for Swift de La Plata (HAR, XII: 
513) was to be imported duty free, and a project of the King Ranch Corporation to 
invest almost $5 million incattle development was approved. Agriculture Secretary 
Ernesto Malacorto reported that the U.S. refusal to import Argentine cured beef 
(HAR, XII: 570) would result in a yearly loss of $50 million; and he urged cattle 
raisers to wage war on the foot-and-mouth disease which was responsible for the 


URUGUAY 


After long hours of debate and political maneuvering, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties finally approved the controversial exchange and monetary reform bill, which 
provided for a further devaluation of the currency, abolition of multiple exch=nge 
rates, and establishment of certain import and export taxes. The fate of this ex- 
tremely important bill had for a while been uncertain, as defections on the issue 
threatened the narrow Blanco Party majority. Independent-minded Blanco deputy 
Pantale6n Aztiazar4n questioned the constitutionality of certain articles, and even 
though the Blanco Party had termed the bill a "political matter" on which there 
should be unanimous party support, his vote was at first in doubt. In addition, 
several deputies politically aligned with Minister of Industry and Labor Enrique 
Erro received publicity by attempting to bargain with their votes. They announced 
that they would not vote for the reform bill unless the Chamber repealed a long- 
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criticized law granting elective officials special privileges for importing automo- 
biles. Ultimately, however, all but one of Erro's group, Walter Martfnez Gallinal, 
abandoned this position and voted for the bill. With Aztiazaran finally agreeing to 
vote with his party, the 50-vote absolute majority was attained. The bill still re- 
quired Senate approval, however, and if it were amended there, its opponents 
would have a second opportunity to defeat it in the lower house. 


_ As Congress labored to produce a bill that might cure some of the nation's 
economic ills, labor unrest continued to reflect the need for such action. In the 
gas industry, 550 workers remained on strike, with the supply of gas being kept 
near normal by government forces. Although talk of possible strikes was also 
heard in several other industries, the most serious threat was in the railroads, 
where workers carried out a 24-hour work stoppage on November 5. As bar- 
gaining continued between union officials and the railroad directors, a strike of 
indefinite length remained a possibility. Nevertheless, as November ended there 
seemed to be some hope for an early settlement. 


A riot involving workers, management, and police kept the Fabrica Uru- 
guaya Nacional (FUNSA) in the headlines. Although this tire factory ended its 
lockout on November 1 by recalling 2,200 workers to their jobs, the directors re- 
fused to pay them for the two-month period during which the factory had been 
closed. On November 6, a large crowd of workers from the factory protested 
this stand by storming into the plant and occupying a section of it. Shots were 
fired, home-made acid bombs were thrown, property was destroyed, and several 
people were injured before police managed to restore order with fire hoses and 
tear gas. When Interior Minister Pedro Berro reached the scene, he held a 
closed meeting with the factory directors and worker representatives. The re- 
sults of this session were then disclosed to the workers by their representatives 
in another closed meeting. Only then did the workers, who had been receiving 
moral support from a large crowd outside the gates, abandon the premises. The 
incident came only five weeks after an attack on the Executive Palace by workers 
from the same factory (HAR, XII: 514). 


The wool market remained inactive, as the exchange treatment for the new 
clip had not yet been determined by the government. In the meantime, statistics 
for the first half of 1959 showed that wool products accounted for 61.9% of the 
country's exports during that period. The United States and Russia were the two 
principal purchasers of wool, with Russia taking twice the amount bought by the 
United States. In total purchases of Uruguayan exports, however, the United 
States led, absorbing 13.1% of Uruguay's export trade. Russia was second with 
11.1%. Significantly, the Communist bloc of nations as a whole increased its 
purchases of Uruguayan products from 19.9% of the total in the first half of 1958 
to 34.2% in the same period in 1959. With Russian purchases slightly down from 
the 1958 level, all of this increase came from the expanding trade with the other 
Communist nations, principally Yugoslavia and Hungary. Growth of trade with 
the Communist nations was reflected also in import figures. For the same period, 
with Uruguay's imports 60% higher than in 1958, purchases from the Communist 
bloc were up from 5.7% to 11.8% of the total, with Russia accounting for most of 
the increase. With Uruguay's total imports for the first six months of 1959 amount- 
ing to $75 million and total exports reaching only $66 million, a trade deficit of $9 
million resulted. 
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Continued refusal of the Liberal and Febrerista parties to participate in the 
planned February elections brought a strong rebuke from a high government source 
early in November. Interior Minister Edgar Insfr4n censured the negativism of 
the opposition parties and described their "Common Front" as a devious imitation 
of Fidel Castro's early methods in Cuba. Insfr4n declared that the elections would 
be fair and that, since there was no possibility of a "bearded revolution" in Para- 
guay, the Liberal- Febrerista coalition should endeavor to overthrow the present 
regime in a legal manner at the polls. In any event, according to Insfr4n, the elec- 
tions would definitely be held in February as originally proposed. 


In Buenos Aires, Father Ram6n Talavera, the young crusading priest, an- 
nounced his intention of returning to Paraguay on December 8, the day of the fes- 
tival of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. Having been refused entry to his 
native land in August due to the lack of "proper papers" (HAR, XII: 460), he de- 
clared that he would be sure to have all the required papers but added that he would 
return by “any necessary means."' The padre invited newspaper reporters to ac- 
company him, and he stressed again that Paraguayans must adopt passive resist- 
ance according to the teachings of "Jesus Christ and of his disciple Gandhi." 


In November, Father Talavera was also a speaker at a meeting in Buenos 
Aires called by the Liberal- Febrerista Common Front in order to "fix common 
objectives" and to sign a pact for "national freedom." The pact declared that 
"resistance to oppression is an irrevocable right of men. . . as doctrine and uni- 
versal agreement have consecrated it in the preamble of the United Nation's 
Charter."" The wording of the document was similar to that in the U.S. Declara- 
tion of Independence and included objectives such as overthrow of the Stroessner 
regime, establishment of a provisional government, restoration of the Constitution 
of 1870 until a constituent convention could be held, and the introduction of a new 
electoral law featuring proportional representation. The meeting was attended by 
Paraguayan educators, labor leaders, and most of the exiled Liberal- Febrerista 
leaders as well as by Father Talavera. Justo P. Prieto, Carlos Pastore, and 
Luis A. Aponte of the Liberal Party, and Rafael Franco, Elpidio Yegros, and 
Ricardo Franco of the Febrerista Party signed the agreement as representatives 
of the Central Coordinating Committee in Exile of the Unién Nacional Paraguaya. 
Student-led groups, wanting violent action instead of anorderly passive resistance, 
created some disturbances during the meeting, but they were quieted by the party 
leaders. 


The month of November saw yet another attack on the regime of President 
Alfredo Stroessner. The Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores 
(ORIT), with which the Paraguayan Labor Confederation is affiliated, protested to 
the Organization of American States (OAS), listing Stroessner's attacks on unions 
and their members and asking that the OAS formally petition Paraguay to practice 
truly effective democracy in all its manifestations, especially in the trade union 
field. The protest called attention to the September violence in front of the Uru- 
guayan Embassy (HAR, XII: 516), terming it a police-inspired attempt to "get" 
labor leader Heriberto Rom4n Berganza, who had been awaiting a safe-conduct 
there since August. 


A November economic prognosis suggested stability and a good outlook for 


Paraguay. Meatpacking led the industrial field. Independent coffee growers ob- 
tained good yields, although labor troubles at the CAFE (Companhia Americana de 
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Fomento Econédmico) project in the Pedro Juan Caballero area caused previous 
estimates of 8,000 bags (HAR, XII: 404) to be scaled down to 1,500 bags. For the 
first eight months of 1959 the country showed an overall favorable trade balance 
of $4,265,000 compared to an unfavorable balance of $3,503,000 for the same pe- 
riod in 1958. 


BRAZIL 


On November 10 Brazil's principal opposition party, the Uniio DemocrAatica 
Nacional (UDN), nominated Janio Quadros as its candidate in the October 1960 
presidential elections. Quadros, although not a member of the party, defeated 
Colonel Juracy Magalhdes with a majority vote of 205 to 85. On November 26 
Quadros withdrew from the presidential campaign. When he won the UDN nomina- 
tion, he also acquired the party machine and a UDN running mate. Reliable 
sources indicated that at some time between November 10 and November 26, 
Quadros was asked to sign a statement which guaranteed that, if he won the presi- 
dency, certain government ministries would be given to the UDN. The Brazilian 
press speculated, however, that Quadros withdrew because of difficulties with 
Leandro Maciel, the UDN vice presidential candidate. Evidently fearing that 
Quadros intended to campaign with more than one vice presidential aspirant, 
Maciel and other UDN leaders brought party pressure to bear on Quadros. Ap- 
parently rather than bind himself to one running mate and the conservative UDN, 
Quadros withdrew his candidacy altogether. Maciel feared the competition of 
Fernando Ferrari, dissident Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB--labor party) 
leader and independent candidate for the vice presidency. Maciel had reason for 
concern. Ferrari, extremely popular with the rural and urban labor groups and 
advocating a return to "moral principles" in politics, symbolized a national ideal; 
Maciel, a regional leader from the Northeast, was unknown. In his letter of with- 
drawal to the chairman of the UDN, José de Magalhaes Pinto, Quadros wrote: "I 
have been unable to unite in the concerted effort which is necessary for our cam- 
paign the parties and political groups which seek new directions for the country. . . 
If it is difficult to coordinate efforts at this phase, it will be impossible to govern 
and meet the demands of the people and the needs of Brazil." Political circles 
throughout the nation were shocked at the news. Some observers suggested that 
his decision was simply a political maneuver to free him from “unrealistic and 
unnecessary" party ties and obligations. However, Visio magazine concluded, 
"After reading Janio's letter of withdrawal several times, no one can say that it 
is a maneuver." The decision was made officially after an eight-hour meeting be- 
tween Quadros and his old friend SAo Paulo Governor Carlos Alberto Carvalho 
Pinto. Carlos Lacerda, the UDN leader who first backed the Quadros nomination 
in his party, told the press that he would continue to support Janio's candidacy be- 
cause "the interest of the country is greater than the interest of the party." 
Lacerda hoped that the resignation was not irrevocable and that the UDN would 
try to convince Jfnio to re-enter the campaign. His words seemed to reflect the 
opinion of most of Quadros' supporters, a large proportion of the Brazilian popu- 
lation. Three other parties which had nominated Quadros were the Partido 
Democr§Atico Cristo (PDC), the Partido Trabalhista Nacional (PTN-- National 
Labor Party), and the Partido Libertador. 


Commenting on the UDN convention, Time magazine called it a "U.S.-style" 
political convention, the candidate chosen freely by delegates rather than by the 
party bosses. The loser, Juracy Magalhies accepted his defeat gracefully and 
stated that he would campaign for Quadros if his platform agreed with the princi- 
ples of the UDN. 
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During the same week that Quadros triumphed at the UDN convention in Rio 
de Janeiro, Fernando Ferrari gained another sort of victory in Porto Alegre, the 
capital of Brazil's southernmost state, Rio Grande do Sul. Ferrari, the young (38) 
leader of a dissident faction of the PTB, had recently returned home from a well- 
received Brazil- wide campaign for the vice presidency (HAR, XII: 462). The 
Brazilian Vice President, Jodo Goulart, chairman of the PTB, and his brother-in- 
law Leonel Brizola, the Governor of Rio Grande do Sul, were supporting Wilson 
Vargas da Silveira for Mayor of Pérto Alegre, a stronghold of the PTB. Ferrari, 
who had called Goulart a "dictator" in the PTB (HAR, XII: 574), backed a re- 
form candidate, José Loureiro da Silva. Ferrari's candidate won. The event, a 
dramatization of Ferrari's power and appeal and of Goulart's rapidly deteriorating 
prestige, was interpreted by some observers as indicating a trend against the ex- 
treme nationalism of Goulart. Throughout the municipal campaign, Goulart and 
his followers called Ferrari and Loureiro da Silva "agents of American capital- 
ism." It was the Goulart candidate, Vargas da Silveira, who, as state Secretary 
of Power, had expropriated the Companhia de Energia Elétrica Riograndense, a 
subsidiary of the American and Foreign Power Company, in May 1959 (HAR, XII: 
295). Others considered the Ferrari triumph a tribute by the state PTB rank-and- 
file to his "clean hands"' campaign and his denunciation of Goulart's methods. The 
next battle in the struggle for supremacy in the PTB would probably take place at 
the national convention, tentatively scheduled for January 1960. It was assumed 
earlier in the year that War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott would be the presi- 
dential candidate and Goulart (who can succeed himself--the President cannot) the 
vice presidential candidate of the PTB and the Partido Social Democrftico (PSD-- 
President Juscelino Kubitschek's party). It was obvious that when the convention 
was held Ferrari and his representatives would fight hard to destroy the PTB-PSD 
coalition and swing the PTB to Quadros and himself. 


The PSD was preparing for its national convention to be held in December. 
Although Goulart was not popular with many PSD members, observers pointed out 
that he would get the vice presidential nomination. If he did not, he would renounce 
any obligation to the government party coalition in an effort to mend his fractured 
PTB. 


Congress rejected the constitutional amendment to change the Brazilian sys- 
tem of government from presidential to parliamentary. This move was proposed 
by Partido Libertador leader Rail Pila in September (HAR, XII: 518). Many PSD 
congressmen who formerly endorsed the bill voted against it. This was interpreted 
as part of the current PSD policy of supporting Marshal Lott. The War Minister 
had announced in September that he was against the amendment and threatened to 
withdraw his candidacy if it were approved. 


Brasflia, the nearly completed national capital and President Kubitschek's 
pet project, fell under the harsh spotlight of congressional attention. The opposi- 
tion in Congress had tried many times to propose an investigation of the building 
program, but each time the move was blocked by the government majority--the 
PTB-PSD coalition. In November the proposal for a congressional investigation 
was made by PSD deputy Elias Adaime from Santa Catarina State. He charged 
that officials of NOVACAP, the government agency responsible for construction, 
were enriching themselves in land and building speculations. Adaime alleged that 
building costs were more than four times as much in Brasflia as in Rio de Janeiro 
and added that it was foolish to believe that the government could be moved from 
Rio to Brasflia next April, as scheduled. He said that there were only 4, 000 
apartments completed to house the 55,000 government employees and their fami- 
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lies who had been ordered to prepare to move, and that apartment rents would be 
much too high. Deputy Abelardo Jurema, PSD leader in Congress, waged the usual 
battle against the vote for congressional investigation, and during the debate he ap- 
peared astonished when he heard the announcement that the PTB would vote for an 
investigation. The PSD has one vote less than a majority in the House and without 
the PTB and other allies could not halt the investigation. It was reported that PTB 
chairman Goulart opposed the construction of Brasflia only because Kubitschek was 
investing there funds taken from the budget of the PTB-controlled social security 
and labor institutes. Cynical observers suggested that Goulart badly needs this 
money to spend in the vice presidential campaign. Some sort of compromise was 
evidently reached between the President and the Vice President; the next day the 
PTB rejoined the coalition and once again helped block the investigation proposal. 


The serious deterioration in U.S.-Brazilian relations was the subject of a 
speech by President Kubitschek to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Sfo Paulo. 
Kubitschek asserted that the basic problems which gave rise to the attacks on 
Vice President Richard Nixon in May 1958 still persisted. He made it clear that 
the United States could no longer take the friendship of Brazil for granted. The 
New York Times correspondent Juan de Onfs said that the root of the problem 


was that the Communists had infiltrated the nationalist movement and given it ide- 
ological orientation. Students, workers, intellectuals, housewives, and members 
of the military were beginning to believe, said de Onfs, that the United States, par- 
ticularly U.S. business interests, are of necessity opposed to Brazilian national 
development. 


U.S. Ambassador John Moors Cabot made a series of speeches in defense 
of U.S. policy, enumerating U.S. economic benefits to Brazil (HAR, XII: 575). 
In a refreshingly new approach, he invited twenty Brazilian student leaders to the 
Embassy for a "bull session." The subjects discussed included the U.S. attitude 
toward dictators, the influence of U.S. business on State Department policy- 
planning, and the attitude and position of the International Monetary Fund. The 
State Department also invited Brazilian political leaders in Congress for a 30-day 


_ tour of the United States. Foreign Minister Horacio Lafer planned to visit the 


United States early in 1960, hoping to clear up what Brazilian sources called the 
“atmosphere of misgiving and doubt which has been impairing relations between 
the two countries." 


On November 24 a seven-man Brazilian trade mission left Rio de Janeiro 
for Moscow. The mission, hoping to arrange a trade agreement with Russia, car- 
ried 1,320 lbs. of sample products including coffee and cacao. In his speech in 
SaHo Paulo, the President reiterated that Brazil looks for new markets but not at 
the expense of its trade with the United States. 


The seriously inflated Brazilian economy continued on its precarious road. 
The prices of foodstuffs--fish, eggs, rice, beans, and other vegetables-- continued 
to rise. The meat-packing houses, including three U.S. subsidiaries, were freed 
from government control, but the meat shortage continued, dramatized by black 
market prices and the long ragged lines at the entrances of meat markets. The 
growing unrest among the hungry population of Rio was punctuated by the explosion 
of two bombs in the building where the Government Price Control Agency is located. 
This type of protest and the reaction to it was symptomatic of the national tension. 
The police were unable to catch the terrorists. The Economic Institute of the 
Getdlio Vargas Foundation announced that the cost of living in the Federal District 
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went up 3.5% in October, and that statistics showed a 57% increase for the first 
ten months of 1959. 


Discussing labor and wage problems, Labor Minister Fernando N6brega 
told newsmen that agreements had been signed ending the glass industry strike. 
Other agreements were signed with the 150,000-man metallurgical union, and 
Nébrega indicated that other union demands had been met which benefited approx- 
imately 500,000 SAo Paulo workers. Strikes, however, continued. Public school 
teachers in and around Belo Horizonte, the capital of Minas Gerais, were on strike, 
and SAo Paulo construction workers walked off the job. Over 30,000 SAHo Paulo uni- 
versity students planned to hold a 24-hour strike on December 2 as a show of soli- 
darity with the workers protesting the high cost of living. 


The Brazilian balance of payments deficit, previously estimated at $300 mil- 
lion for 1959, was expected to fall to $130 million because of recent increases in 
coffee exportations. Finance Minister Sebastféo Paes de Almeida attributed the 
cruzeiro depreciation to the transfer of freight and insurance payments to the free 
exchange market. He added that the government was interested in keeping the dol- 
lar rate at a fairly high level to facilitate the export of commodities on the free 
market. ‘ 


A new government advisory group was formed by President Kubitschek and 
placed within the National Bank of Economic Development. It was called the Grupo 
Executivo da Indistria Mec4nica Pesada (GEIMAPE) and was to function as the co- 
ordinating authority for the heavy mechanical industry. It would operate like simi- 
lar groups in the automotive and shipbuilding industries. Timken Roller Bearing 
Company of Canton, Ohio, planned to begin a roller bearing manufacturing opera- 
tion in S40 Paulo, following confirmation of reports that Swedish and West German 
bearing manufacturers were planning to open plants. Timken hoped to lease a suit- 
able plant and go into operation in 1960. An eventual production of 2.25 million 
bearings annually, of the type suitable for use in automobiles, trucks, and tractors 
was anticipated. Another indication of industrialization supplementing the sprout- 
ing Brazilian automotive industry was a $4.5 million plant for automotive trans- 
mission production. Said to be the first of its kind in Latin America, the plant 
opened in Valinhos, 45 miles northwest of SAo Paulo. The Brazilian firm Material 
Ferrovidrio planned to install a new forge in Cassapava, Sfo Paulo, with an annual 
production capacity of 30,000 tons. The principal production lines would be forged 
wheels and axles for the railway and automotive industries and various types of 
medium and heavy forgings for the Navy, the petroleum industry, and for tractor 
manufacturers. Fabrica de Cimento Barbara started operation by opening a ce- 
ment plant in Cachoeira de Itapemirim, Espfrito Santo State, to produce 8, 000 
sacks daily. 


The member nations of the International Coffee Agreement were to begin a 
concerted drive for a reduction in Western Europe's internal sales taxes on coffee. 
The idea for this campaign evolved from a study by Roberto Oliveira Campos, an 
astute Brazilian economist, who maintained that the internal taxes are negotiable 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Oliveira Campos 
pointed out that because the taxes are not maintained to protect domestic agricul- 
tural industries, the coffee producing countries would encounter few, if any, polit- 
ical barriers in seeking their removal. 


Heitor Villa-Lobos, world famous Brazilian composer and conductor, died 
on November 17 in Rio de Janeiro at the age of 72. Considered by many as the 
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foremost composer of Latin America, he was known throughout the world for the 
enormous quantity as well as the quality of his works. 


Sio Paulo Football Club officials reported that their new stadium being con- 
structed for the 1963 Pan American Games would seat 150,000. The construction 
of the huge oval stadium and of other facilities in the sports center was well under 
way, and one side of the grandstand was near completion. 


* * * * * * * * * * * » * * 


THE "TROUBLESOME" TOBA 
by 
Samuel Shapiro 


For the past thirty years almost all of the labor on the ingenios (sugar 
plantations) of Argentina's far North had been done by Indians recruited in the 
provinces of Salta, Jujuy, Formosa, and the Chaco, or brought across the border 
from Bolivia and Paraguay. The six ingenios in the area employ about 80, 000 
transient workers each year, and their estates are a polyglot mixture of Toba, 
Churupf, Chahuanco, Chorote, Mataco, Chiriguano, and other tribes. The spec- 
trum of culture represented stretches from those who have settled down as perma- 
nent workers and own bicycles and radios and read newspapers, to tribesmen 
fresh from the forest who are only just beginning to wear shoes, shirts, and trou- 
sers, and to cut their hair. 


For many years conditions on these vast sugar estates in the oases of the 
provinces of Jujuy, Salta, and Formosa, separated as they are from the rest of 
Argentina by miles of wilderness, was one of the nation's almost completely 
ignored scandals. White farm laborers further south around Tucum4n and Men- 
doza lived poorly enough, but they at least had some political defenders and were 
organized into labor unions; few Argentines were troubled by the dishonesty, cal- 
lousness, and outright brutality so common in the northern canefields. Argentine 
Indians are legally declared to have incapacidad del derecho and are not permit- 
ted to vote, serve in the Army, join labor unions, or appear in court; the Indian 
workers from Bolivia and Paraguay were of interest to their home governments 
only as likely subjects for graft and bribery. Those who came for the harvest 
only, and were paid by the weight of cane cut, were cheated by low rates, dishon- 
est scales, and crooked bookkeeping. Even local resident day laborers received 
pitifully low wages; in 1943 one ingenio was paying its Indians 80 centavos a day. 
Prices of food and clothing at the company stores were often exorbitant. Some- 
times the ingenio yielded to the temptation of paying its workers off with raw 


alcohol, which is produced in millions of gallons as a by-product of sugar refining. 


The social revolutions that took place in both Bolivia and Argentina in the 
1940's brought about some long-overdue improvements. The Bolivian government 
of Victor Paz Estenssoro (1952-56) demanded and got some guarantees of fairer 
treatment for the many thousands of Tobas who cross the border each year looking 
for work and a warmer climate. More important still, the Tobas were given hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land, as part of the Bolivian land reform program 


* 
Samuel Shapiro is currently a Fulbright Professor of American History 
and Literature at the Universidad Nacional de Tucum4n, Argentina, and is a cor- 
respondent of the London Economist. 
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inaugurated in 1953, so that they were no longer so dependent on the ingenios' 
wages. In Argentina, President Juan Perén considered the Indians as a potential 
source of political support, a kind of indigenous descamisados. Perén's labor 
legislation indirectly benefited the Indian workers to some extent, and the inspec- 
tors of the Indians who were sent up to the canefields reformed some of the more 
flagrant abuses, although much remained to be done. 


The Toba have played a peculiarly important role in the struggle for decent 
wages and better working conditions. Their relative independence, and the back- 
ing of Bolivian consuls in the region, made their complaints hard to ignore; in the 
past four years they have led five strikes, and at several ingenios they simply 
packed up their belongings and went home. If it were not for Bolivia's rocketing 
inflation and the favorable exchange rate they received for their money when they 
returned home, many of them would probably not go to Argentina at all. Although 
mill owners are inclined to consider them quarrelsome and "agitators," they 
are the best and swiftest cane-cutters available, and the employers make conces- 
sions since Toba labor cannot be dispensed with. 


During the 1959 harvest, the Toba were particularly "troublesome."' As 
an aftermath of the Peré6n regime, the Argentine peso began a disastrous slide. 
Relatively backward tribes like the Churupf and the Mataco, who are hardly able 
to count beyond twenty, were only dimly aware of the economic significance of in- 
flation, but the Toba, who are sophisticated enough to speculate in differential ex- 
change rates, soon informed them. In June, when the white sugar workers' union 
further south went on strike, the northern mills hoped to keep on grinding; it was 
the Toba who took the lead in putting down their tools and persuading the other In- 
dians to do likewise. After a three-week stoppage, the mills were forced to pay a 
70% wage increase, so that the Toba achieved considerably higher wages than the 
average Argentine farm worker 


The increase, however, did not nearly match the continuing inflation, and 
the Indians are increasingly bitter about the unsanitary conditions under which they 
are still forced to live. At the Tabacal ingenio, for example, in late 1959 thou- 
sands had to wash their clothes with and drink from polluted irrigation ditches 
because the well-pump broke at the beginning of the season and the refinery engi- 
neers were "too busy" running the mill to repair it. To care for 20,000 people 
engaged in sugar cutting and refinery operations under unhealthy conditions, this 
ingenio had only 35 hospital beds, four doctors, and one ambulance. 


In August 1959, similar conditions, and a long record of mistreatment by 
the local police, produced a minor uprising among the Indians at the Ingenio Ju4- 
rez in Formosa. After a confused struggle in a general store, a Mataco Indian 
was wounded by a policeman and taken to jail. Two days later, as he was being 
taken away for trial, his tribesmen and others attacked the railroad station and 
released him. Many of the Indians in the region have guns left over from the 
Chaco War of 1932-38, and know how to use them. When the mill owners nerv- 
ously asked that troops be sent in, all the tribes from three different countries 
massed together to protect themselves. An agent sent to arrest the Toba leader 
of the uprising was shot and killed with his own rifle, and the suspect fled to 
safety across the Pilcomayo River into Paraguay. After hurried conferences 
among tribal leaders, government officials, and the mill owners, an uneasy peace 
was restored, and the work of the harvest was resumed. Argentina's Indians have 
a long way to go before they attain legal and economic equality in their overwhelm- 
ingly white nation; but under the leadership of the "troublesome" Toba, they have 
at least made a promising beginning. 


| 
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defeating the candidate of the nationalistic Governor of Rio Grande do Sul, Leonel 
Brizola, and of his brother-in-law, Vice President Jodo Goulart. Ferrari repre- 
sented a trend favorable to foreign capital and thus in harmony with the ideas of 
Quadros, who might therefore come to terms with Ferrari. The anti-nationalists 
hoped that he would. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R.H. 


Jules Dubois. FREEDOM IS MY BEAT. Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 1959. 
Pp. 295. $3.95. 


Unamuno proclaimed that a man should be proud of the enemies he makes. 
Certainly Jules Dubois would have reason to be proud. For years his aggressive 
work as chairman of the Committee on Freedom of the Press of the Inter American 
Press Association won him the bitter hatred of Latin American dictatorships and 
made him the béte noire of the American embassies who had to maintain happy 
relations with the caudillos. Then, having given Fidel Castro vocal support in his 
struggle to overthrow the Batista dictatorship and having written a warm eulogy of 
him in Fidel Castro, Rebel: Liberator or Dictator?, Dubois turned against the 
new Cuban regime and became a nationally detested enemy of the people for most 
of Cuban liberals. He claims that he is fighting the Communism which he alleges 
is taking over the Cuban government, but many suspect that he is following instruc- 
tions from the Chicago Tribune, which he serves as Latin American correspondent 
and to whose editors Freedom Is My Beat is dedicated. Certainly the abrupt 
change in his music was startling and gave him a reputation for volatility among 
political observers. 


Be all this as it may, and with allowance for the fact that Dubois is a man 
of action rather than an analyst, Freedom Is My Beat can be heartily recom- 
mended as a fine story by an adventurous correspondent who knows Latin America 
intimately and who relates with a contagious zest the many episodes in which he 
has been involved. Much of the book deals with Central America, and it should be 
read by all who wish to feel the throbbing pulse of that region, of which the tropical 
hammock is a deceptive symbol. 


A. Starker Leopold. WILDLIFE OF MEXICO. The Game Birds and Mammals. 


University of California Press. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 1959. Pp. 568. $12.50. 


While a book which is essentially a series of detailed accounts of 150 kinds 
of game animals and birds does not lend itself to a descriptive review, high praise 
must be accorded to both the author and publisher of this book. Professor Leopold 
is Associate Director of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology at the Berkeley cam- 
pus of the University of California. Taxonomy and descriptive zoology are usually 
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dull, but he has succeeded in writing a book which will fascinate the specialist and 
the layman alike. The University of California has produced a handsome volume, 
embellished with 194 full-page drawings and photographs and two plates in full 
color. Conservationists will be interested in Part I, entitled 'The Wildlife Re- 
source and Its Management." Part II is devoted to ''The Game Birds," and Part 
III to ''The Game and Fur-Bearing Mammals." One thing is unclear to this re- 
viewer, who regards hunting, like bullfighting and boxing, as vestiges of the bar- 
barian in man which the progress of civilization may blissfully eliminate. In 
specifying "game" birds and "game" mammals, is the University of California 
allying itself with hunters, whom Oscar Wilde described as "the unspeakable 
chasing the inedible''? There is a substantial section on "Sport Hunting" 
(pp. 61 ff.). If this is the intent, then one form of hunting should be allowed to 
continue--the Indian chasing the Bear with his axe. 


Donald Robertson. MEXICAN MANUSCRIPT PAINTING OF THE EARLY COLONIAL 
PERIOD. New Haven. Yale University Press. 1959. Pp. 234. $10.00. 


Within the framework of the Yale University Historical Publications, edited 
by Professor David Horne, the distinguished specialist in Latin American art 
history, Professor George Kubler edits a series entitled "History of Art," in 
which this work is Volume 12._ It was originally a dissertation prepared under the 
direction of Professor Kubler; the author is now Associate Professor of Art His- 
tory at Tulane University and Associate in Art History in Tulane's Middle Ameri- 
can Research Institute. Hitherto the subject of Mexican manuscript painting of 
the early colonial period has been neglected. Anthropolotists have paid much at- 
tention to jades and terra cottas, but it required a combination of two disciplines, 
history and anthropology, to permit a study of the manuscripts (particularly the 
Codex Nuttall) which are analyzed in this book. Despite the highly technical char- 
acter of this work, it will interest all students of Mexican history. It is interesting 
to note that in this survey of historical development as reflected through a particu- 
lar medium, the Franciscans come off very well, the Dominicans and Augustinians 
less happily, while the secular clergy is the butt of sharp criticism. In addition to 
the text, there are 88 pages of black and white reproductions of codices. The 
physical presentation of this book is superb. 


Alice Jane McVan. ANTONIO MACHADO. New York. Hispanic Society of 
America. 1959. Pp. 250. 


The essay which fills the first 91 pages of this volume is an important con- 
tribution to the understanding of Machado. The remainder of the volume is taken 
up with translations of selected poems. In a period when incomprehensibility in 
poetry is considered a merit, it is good to return to the clear, unaffected state- 
ments of Antonio Machado. The author of this monograph is a corresponding 
member of the Hispanic Society of America. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. No. 21. Prepared in the Hispanic 
Foundation in the Library of Congress by a number of scholars. Nathan A. Haver- 
stock, Editor; William M. Rivera, Assistant to the Editor; Mercedes G. Balco, 
Editorial Assistant. Gainesville. University of Florida Press. 1959. Pp. 331. 
$12.50. 


Once again we welcome the appearance of the annual Handbook of Latin 
American Studies. For better or for worse, the old methodical system by which 
each volume of the Handbook covered the bibliography of one year has been aban- 
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doned. This volume contains about three thousand entries, mostly from the years 
1955-58, although some items which had escaped prior attention go back before 
1955. The Handbook is useful in a positive and in a negative way; it reveals, for 
example, how little attention has been devoted to contemporary Cuba. Journalism, 
which is a major considerationin the contemporary world, is completely neglected. 
Some of the sections are preceded by bibliographical essays. The others are not, 
and it is hard to assess in those sections the heterogeneous material provided. 
Probably those sections were prepared by graduate assistants, with little or no 
guidance from the responsible contributor. The editor should insist that each sec- 
tion be preceded by a bibliographical essay; the value of the volume would thereby 
be greatly enhanced. In view of the difficulty of consulting some of the items listed, 
there is a danger that scholars will rely on the note in the Handbook and not con- 
sult the original article. 


Wilhelm Hunermann. MIRACLE AT FATIMA. New York. P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons. 1959. 214 pp. $3.95. 


The work, which originally appeared in German (the translation into English 
is by Isabel and Florence McHugh), may be a tribute to sancta simplicitas, but 
the critical reader will find it hard to avoid the conclusion that the whole Fatima 
story is a grand illusion. The political scientist will be interested in the way the 
Fatima myth is used to bolster the Salazar dictatorship: "The apparitions at 
Fatima had basically changed the whole life of Portugal. The godless regime in 
Lisbon had lost power. A Christian Government had been elected, and had re- 
stored the freedom of the Church. It was a great moment when General Carmona, 
the President, and Senhora Oliveira, the Premier, and many members of the 
Government went on pilgrimage to the Cova da Iria and paid homage to the Blessed 
Virgin" (p. 210). The author is a German priest who has been active in the Cath- 
olic Action movement. 


Maynard J. Geiger. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FRAY JUNIPERO SERRA; O.F.M., 
or THE MAN WHO NEVER TURNED BACK (1713-1784). Washington. Academy 
of American Franciscan History. 1959. Two volumes. Pp. 448, 508. $12.00. 


Father Geiger of Santa Barbara Mission has completed his great life of 
Junfpero Serra. It is a well-documented, scholarly work, and the Academy of 
American Franciscan History has added a substantial volume to our knowledge of 
the Franciscan history of the New World. Scholars who have had to put up with 
the stupidity of university press committees will be intrigued by the parallel eccle- 
siastical structure: Nihil obstat: Jupiter Doolin, O.F.M., Silvano Matulich, 
O.F.M., Censores deputati. Imprimi potest: David Temple, O.F.M., Minis- 
ter Provincialis. Imprimatur: James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, Archbishop 
of Los Angeles. If very few academic or religious books reveal any originality 
of thought or interpretation, just think of the committees the authors have to put 
up with. 


Marcel Roussin. LE CANADA ET LE SYSTEME INTERAMERICAIN. Ottawa, 
Canada. Editions de l'Université d'Ottawa. 1959. Pp. 285. . 


Little has been written about Latin America and inter-American affairs in 
Canada, although Canadian relations with the Latin American republics have been 
increasing and Latin Americans would like to see Canada enter the inter- American 
system in order to offset the power of the United States and indeed to be able 
to catch this country in a pincers movement. French Canadians have responded 
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to this propaganda more willingly than have English Canadians, since they see in 
it a way to establish relations with 'Catholic'’ Latin countries and thereby to off- 
set the power of Protestant Canada and the United States. Professor Roussin's 
book reflects this viewpoint, although it is largely a matter-of-fact account of the 
inter- American system which overlooks the more sophisticated analyses of the 
problem which are now commonplace in assessments of this system. Professor 
Roussin is equally uncritical when he lists the reasons why Canada should join the 
inter-American system. It is incidentally regrettable that not only the Spanish 
but even the French in this book should be frequently incorrect or inelegant (Nous 
nous sommes rendu, p. vii). However, we welcome the appearance in Canada of 
2 serious book on the inter-American system. 


J. Vicens Vives, Editor. HISTORIA SOCIAL Y ECONOMICA DE ESPANA Y 
AMERICA. Tomo IV. Burguesfa, Industrializaci6n, Obrerismo. Volumen II. 
Barcelona. Teide. 1959. Pp. 710. 


Professor Vicens Vives' historical institute at the University of Barcelona 
is like a well-kept Catalan orchard which gives forth ripe fruit at regular inter- 
vals. The earlier volumes of this massive and beautiful Historia social y eco- 
némica de Espafia y América have been reviewed in the Hispanic American 
Report (XI: 234, 526). The general outline of this "new history for new times" 
is described there, and it must suffice here to say that this volume is worthy of 
its predecessors. The contributors are Jorge Nadal Oller, Rosa Ortega Canadell, 
and Mario Hernandez SAnchez- Barba, in addition to Professor Vicens Vives. It 
is one of the ironies of economics that Spain, a poor country, produces some of 
the most beautiful books in the world, whereas the opulent United States is march- 
ing happily toward the reign of the paperback. 


Robert Glass Cleland. FROM WILDERNESS TO EMPIRE. A HISTORY OF 
CALIFORNIA. New York. Knopf. 1959. Pp. 445, xix. $6.95. 


Professor Cleland of Occidental College and the Huntington Library died in 
1957. Among his many works about the history of the West were two volumes de- 
voted to California history, namely, From Wilderness to Empire (1542-1900) 
and California in Our Time (1900-1940). Before he died, he asked one of his 
students, Glenn S. Dumke, now President of San Francisco State College, to com- 
bine the two works into one history of California and to bring it down to the present. 
The result is an informative, competent account which will interest the general 
reader and possibly serve as a text for courses on California history. 


J. Eric S. Thompson. MAYA HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING. An Introduction. 
Norman. University of Oklahoma Press. 1960. Pp. 347, xxiv, 64 double-page 
plates. $10.00. 


This handsome volume is a photographic reproduction of the first edition 
published in 1950 by the Carnegie Institution of America. Thompson regrets that 
this prevents his making any changes in the text, as he would wish to, but we are 
grateful to have available again an important work long out of print. This volume 
is No. 56 in the "Civilization of the American Indian" series, published continu- 
ously since 1932 by the University of Oklahoma Press on the aboriginal cultures 
of North, Central, and South America. Thompson's Rise and Fall of Maya 
Civilization appeared earlier in this series. Maya Hieroglyphic Writing is an 
important work, and we are fortunate to have it presented in so attractive a form. 
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Phanor James Eder. EL FUNDADOR SANTIAGO M. EDER. Bogot4. Antares. 
1959. Pp. 612. 


When one meets Phanor Eder one assumes that he is an Easterner who 
somehow got into the study of inter-American law, on which subject he has pub- 
lished several books. It is a surprise to find that he is really a Colombian who 
became Anglo- Americanized by studies in England, at New York University, and 
Harvard Law School. This biography of his father was written by him in English 
and translated into Spanish by two Spanish Americans. Santiago M. Eder was 
born of German family in Lithuania and moved to the Cauca Valley of Colombia, \ 
where he prospered in the sugar industry. He made a major contribution to the 
economic development of that now booming region, and the subtitle of this work 
is "Recuerdos de su vida y acotaciones para la historia econémica del Valle del 
Cauca."' While this biography is an expression of filial admiration, it will interest 


all students of Colombian history. The book is well printed and there are numer- 


ous illustrations. 


Richard N. Adams. A COMMUNITY IN THE ANDES. PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 
IN MUQUIYAUYO. Seattle. University of Washington Press. 1959. Pp. 255. 
$4. 75. 


This community study published by the American Ethnological Society is the 
work of a professor of anthropology and sociology at Michigan State University. 
He spent the year 1949-50 studying the Peruvian Andean community of Muquiyauyo, 
near Jauja, with a grant from the Social Science Research Council. Whereas 
most community studies are essentially deficient in that they fail to discuss the 
relationship between the community and the political life of the nation, there is at 
least some attention paid to this problem in Professor Adams' monograph. It is 
a well-documented piece of work, and it is a pity that the type is difficult to read. 


Edward Tomlinson. LOOK SOUTHWARD, UNCLE. New York. Devin-Adair. 
1959. Pp. 369. $6.00. 


Edward Tomlinson has been a reporter of the Latin American scene for 
over thirty years. During the Good Neighbor period, he was frequently heard 
over NBC. Then, with the decline of inter-Americanism, little was heard of him. 
A sudden realization that the United States was unpopular in the southern republics 
brought about in 1959 a revival of interest in Latin America, and Tomlinson has 
taken advantage of this psychological moment to write a book exhorting the United 
States to take ''A New Look at the Other 175,000,000 Americans," to quote the 


subtitle. The writing is hasty and superficial, and specialists will learn little 1 
from this book. It dces, however, show good sense and judgment born of expe- 

rience, and the zest with which it is written should have an appeal for the general } 
public. 


At meetings held in Miami in December 1959, it was decided that the next 
meeting of the Hispanic American Society would take place in Bogoté in October 
1960. The Universidad de los Andes and the Universidad de América will be co- 
sponsors. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cul rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 
The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar Shi prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
between the humanists and the social scientists. 
Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
uliar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day stru ruggle i in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social gro The study of the political, social, and 
— development of the area is the of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Seudses at Stanford the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
a biol Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
satis rag at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 
iy ts Aa an important os the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without ¢ geographical on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which 4 is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education is lade aware of the importance 
of the soutiinds study oft the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
nce of mining in the itical, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
ve been close and cordi 
The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Language: The sequence of reading and composition cours wih Spanish Compesition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Sp111, 112, 113) 
Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) .........00cccecccccccccveccccceccceecess 10 units 
120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units), Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 units), 
Latin America since 1939 (History 175, 3 umits), amy tWO COUFSES 8 units 
Inter-American Relations: Government and Politics in Latin America (Political Science 128) or Latin America and 


Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following 


4. The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, of 


America, the Caribbean islands (Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico), Gran Colombia (Venezuela, Co- 
oy ei West Coast countries (Peru, Bolivia, Chile), River Plate countries (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), 
or 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Modern teenage Languages, for 
candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Stanford 


University. 


A cumulative index of Vols. I-VII of the Re —* available for $3. The earlier volumes of the 
may be obtained on microfilm at $3 a volume University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann 
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of these two | 
satisfactory Ccompiction Of Courses followed. A minimum Of 50 units is required with grade of A or 5B, 


A PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


‘All who have deplored the unavailability of a servicable comprehensive 
Portuguese-English dictionary . . . will weleome Mr. Taylor’s 60,000-entry 
answer to this need, and one may expect it to become standard for libraries 
and for the translator and student. . . . Particularly praiseworthy is its 
wealth of Portuguese locutions and . . . the up-to-date and idiomatic Eng- 
lish equivalents provided. The customary overworking of cognates is avoided 
with skill and consistency. Excellent, too, is the coverage of vocabulary per- 
taining to the ethnology, folklore, flora, and fauna of Brazil.”—Library 
Journal. 

Large numbers of technical words in the arts and sciences have been 
included, and the new system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Por- 
tugal has been followed throughout. This dictionary has the special distine- 
tion of being the first that makes a serious attempt to cover Brazilian 
Portuguese. 682 pages, double column. $11.50 


POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE SECTORS 


John J. Johnson 
Professor of History, Stanford University 


A study of the politically ambitious urban middle groups, which have 
grown up beside those elements that historically constituted the ruling elite 
in Latin America. Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political 
Science, XV. $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ronald Hilton 
SECOND EDITION 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 


